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THE EDITOR’S BOX 


Native Lambs 

This year’s increase in production of lambs outside of the range states is suf- 
ficient to balance the comparative shortage in the West. The crop for the country 
as a whole appears to be about the same as last year and still considerably above 
that of 1925. The new crop, which is already partly marketed, should go into con- 
sumption at figures as strong or stronger than those which prevailed one year ago, 
notwithstanding the judgment of the volunteer and still unrestrained predictors in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The farm states inevitably must develop and maintain a larger sheep husbandry. 
It is important on all sides that the owners of new farm flocks, and of older ones 
too, shall heed the directions given for producing a marketable lamb. Such direc- 
tions have been given and urged by the colleges of Indiana, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee and other states. Progress is being made, but it needs to come more rapidly 
to maintain and widen the present demand for lamb of the quality produced on 
western mountain pastures. 

Farm sheep raisers will do well to follow Mr. Poole’s advice—to ship no lambs 
weighing less than 75 pounds. 


Heredity and Environment 
Feed and blood are the cardinal factors of success in the sheep- business. Both 


are essential and if the quality of either is lacking, full benefit from the presence of 
the other is impossible. 

Wool growers’ expenses of production have become stabilized at a high point. If 
profit is to be obtained, it must come through higher quality and larger yields of 
wool and lambs from the same number of ewes. 

Better blood to make possible better quality; then good feed to enable the 
good blood to do its work—that is the road to success. Still better quality and 
blood in each purchase of rams offers the opportunity for improvement by most 
flock masters who already have provided the best environment for their flocks. 

In holding the twelfth annual ram sale, the National Wool Growers Association 
continues its original purpose of affording, first, an opportunity for ram buyers 
to examine, compare, or purchase, the products of the country’s best flocks; and 
second, a means for breeders to compare and measure the merits of their rams and 
to subject them to the acid test of public appraisal by commercial producers of 
lambs and wool who recognize and appreciate points that make for higher quality 
and economical production. 








Late Wool Sales 

The wool market reports published in this issue reveal a continued strengthen- 
ing of prices at Boston. Domestic wool prices are approaching a parity with foreign 
wool figures and speculators are receiving something more than the amount of a 
selling commission, as a profit on their stocks which have been carried but a short 
period. In fact selling as fast as grading can be done after arrival is the rule. 

Later sales in the range states reflected the improvement in values that was in- 
evitable as soon as growers had finished their disorderly haste to get their wools 
sold at any prices the buyers would offer. The few who waited were well repaid. 
Four clips were sold in July at Dillon, Montana, at from 36 cents to 37% cents. 
It would seem that growers would not be so generally insistent next year upon 
effecting early sales. The dealers practice orderly selling and are well paid for 
doing so. “2 
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‘BALLING UP’ SHIPPING RECORDS 


The attention of the Wool Grower re- 
cently was called to the case of an Idaho 
shipper who had twenty cars of stock to 
go to market. He placed an order for 
twenty cars for a certain date and followed 
with three other orders for four successive 
weeks for the same number of cars. The 
car service division of this shipper’s road 
had twenty cars in readiness at the ship- 
per’s point for each of four weeks and 
obtained no business. 

Such action is unfair to the railroad 
and to other shippers. Even if there 
were a shortage of cars, such a course 
would not be fair or advantageous. It 
would be far better to place the order 
as early as possible for the number of 
cars needed, then if really necessary to 
change the dates, to inform the agent, 
and relieve the railroad of the expense 
of delivering empty cars that are not 
needed. Such duplicate orderings greatly 
lessen the value of reports of cars ordered, 
which are being prepared by the rail- 
roads as a service to shippers. 





ASSOCIATION WORK IN JULY 


Last month’s special activities of the 
association officers included participation 
in two state conventions, two freight rate 
hearings and two conferences with govern- 
ment officials. Conflicts in dates made it 
impossible for the president or secretary 
to attend the Wyoming and Arizona con- 
ventions. 

After addressing the convention at 
Cedar City, Utah, President Hagenbarth 
testified in the freight rate hearing at 
Los Angeles. He then went to Kerrville, 
for the Texas convention, returning 
through Chicago for a conference with 
officials of the Packers and Stockyards 
Administration upon the collection of 
monies through stock yard agencies for 
use in the campaign of education for in- 
creasing lamb consumption. 


On July 25, the president and secretary 
met the Secretary of Agriculture at Logan, 
Utah, to discuss such collections and other 
matters. Secretary Jardine expressed his 
appreciation of the efforts of the wool 
growers to solve their problems and gave 


assurance of all possible assistance 
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through the executive power of his de- 
partment. 

The freight rate hearings occupied four 
days at Portland and five days at Los 
Angeles. Dr. S. W. McClure testified at 
the former place and greatly strengthened 
the position of the stockmen in this pro- 
ceeding. 

The dates of the final hearings have not 
been announced, but it is probable that 
they will be held in September or October 
at Kansas City and one or two other 
places. Counsel was not engaged to rep- 
resent the association at any of the hear- 
ings following the one at Salt Lake City. 
The work of securing and examining 
witnesses to bring out the facts in con- 
nection with shipping sheep and the rates 
charged was done by the association’s 
secretary. 





FIELD DAY AT GREAT BASIN 
EXPERIMENT STATION 

The third biennial field day of the 
Great Basin Experiment Station is an- 
nounced for August 16 and 17, commenc- 
ing at 8:30 a. m. at Ephraim, Utah. It 
is at the Great Basin Experiment Station 
that the government conducts its strictly 
research work pertaining to range utiliza- 
tion. These field days offer an excellent 
opportunity to range users to see the 
results that can be obtained by employing 
proper range management. 

Mr. C. L. Forsling, director at the sta- 
tion, should be notified by those who are 
planning to attend. He suggests that 
while the station will endeavor to provide 
meals for all those who come, each visitor 
should bring his own camp bed, and if 
possible, an entire camping outfit. 





NEW ADDRESS OF ROMNEY 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Mark Havenhill, secretary of the 
American Romney Breeders Association, 
has announced that the office of the asso- 
ciation has been changed from Woodland, 
California, to 629 Poirer Street, Oakland, 
Calif. This organization, which handles 
the registration of Romney sheep in 
America, was formerly called the Ameri- 
can Romney Breeders, but at its annual 
meeting in June of this year, decision was 
feached to change the namie to the Ameri- 
can Romney Breeders Association. 
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AMERICAN PORTS AGAIN CLOSED 
TO BRITISH STOCK 

Following the announcement of the 
eradication of foot and mouth disease in 
England the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
on May 27, lifted its embargo against im- 
porting live stock into the United States 
from Great Britain. 

No importation of cattle, sheep or 
swine had been permitted for more than 
five years. Horses are not considered to 
be transmitters of the foot and mouth 
disease. 

A number of American and Canadian 
breeders and importers had made arrange- 
ments for shipments to be sent from Eng- 
land and Scotland at the earliest date per- 
mitted by our Federal authorities. A few 
shipments had been made when the 
British Minister of Agriculture an- 
nounced on July 7, that a new case of 
the disease had been found. Further im- 
portations to this country were again pro- 
hibited by the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try and it is impossible to say how long 
it may be before this new outbreak in 
England will be stamped out as it must 
be before further importations will be 
admitted. 

Robert Blastock and H. L. Finch of 
Idaho were among those who had stock 
on the way before July 7, and selections 
from these lots have been entered in the 
National Ram Sale. Mr. Finch has five 
yearling Hampshire rams due to arrive in 
Idaho this month and Mr. Blastock 33 
yearling Hampshire rams, 4 Suffolk 
rams and 16 Suffolk ewes. A part of 
the selections made by Mr. Eugene Pat- 
rick were shipped, some of them for de- 
livery on orders by western breeders. 





CALIFORNIA LAW AUTHORIZES 
KILLING BEARS 

Restrictions against the killing of bears 
have been removed in certain sections of 
California. An act which received the 
governor’s signature after its passage by 
the state legislature contains the following 
clause: “Nothing in this Act shall apply 
to or in any manner restrict the killing 
or destroying or capturing of bears in 
fish and game districts 1, 134, and 2%, 
until the first day of July 1930.” 

The counties of Kern, Tulare, Fresno, 
Madera, Mariposa, Tuolumne, Calaveras, 
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Amador, El Dorado, Placer, Nevada, 
Yuba, Sierra, Butte, Plumas, Tehama, 
Shasta, and Trinity are included in Dis- 
trict 1. District 1% embraces Siskiyou 
and Humboldt counties; district 2, Men- 
docino, Glenn, Colusa, Lake, Yolo, 
Solano, Napa and Sonoma counties; and 
district 2% the coast of Mendocino. 





Iu Memorian 


David Farr 


David Farr 


It is with deep regret that the National 
Wool Grower announces the death of 
David Farr, president of the New Mexico 
Wool Growers Association, Mr. Farr 
was stricken with appendicitis in an acute 
form which developed into peritonitis, 
from which he died on June 12. 

Mr. Farr had been president of the 
New Mexico Association during the past 
two years and had been active in its af- 
fairs for several years before he was 
chosen as its leader. Many of those who 
attended the convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association at Butte last 
January will remember Mr. Farr’s strong 
personality and realize the loss the sheep 
industry has sustained in his passing. 


Chico, California, was the birthplace 
of Mr. Farr, but he became a resident of 
New Mexico thirty-five years ago and 
with his brother built up the Farr Sheep 
Company, of which he was manager at 
the time of his death. Mrs. Farr, a son, 
and several brothers and sister survive. 


The following resolution was passed 
by the New Mexico Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation at a special meeting called at the 
time of President Farr’s death: 

Whereas, David Farr, the president of this 
association, departed this life at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, on the 12th day of June, 1927, and 

Whereas, for a number of years last past 
David Farr was one of the most efficient mem- 
bers of this association and at the time of his 
death was president thereof: 


Be it Resolved, by the members of this asso- 
ciation in meeting assembled that in the loss of 
David Farr the State of New Mexico was de- 
prived of one of its most valuable citizens. He 
was active and energetic in furthering every- 
thing for the benefit of the state, of the county 
and of the community in which he lived. In the 
death of David Farr this association has suf- 
fered an irretrievable loss. His counsel and 
advice and his efforts were ever directed to the 
upbuilding of this association and the further- 
ance of its objectives. 

Be It Resolved, that as a mark of respect for 
our late president that we remain standing for 
a moment in silence. 

Be It Further Resolved, that a copy of these 
resolutions and testimonials be spread upon 
the record of this meeting and that a copy of 
the same be furnished to the family. 


Edwards M. Olsen, 

Franklin Bond, 

Louis A. McRae, 
Committee. 





Fred W. Gooding 


On July 29th, Fred W. Gooding died 
at Shoshone, Idaho, and was buried July 
3Ist. Mr. Gooding had long been a 
prominent figure in live stock and politi- 
cal circles throughout the West. For 
three years, 1908 to 1911, he was presi- 
dent of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, and served with distinction, de- 
voting the most of those years to the 
affairs of the sheep industry. He was 
one of the moving spirits in the founda- 
tion of the National Wool Warehouse and 
Storage Company, and for three years 
served as president of that concern. His 
administration of its affairs was highly 
satisfactory and it was with regret that 
his resignation was accepted. 
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In Idaho affairs Mr. Gooding was 
easily a leader. He had filled many im- 
portant offices and would have been gov- 
ernor had the wishes of his friends been 
complied with. He was a notable figure 
in Idaho politics whose judgment always 
was sound. He was one of the pioneers 
of the sheep industry in Idaho. He had 
started at the bottom, herding his own 
sheep, and accumulated a fair fortune 
directing his own business. He was prob- 
ably the first man in Idaho to start shed 





lambing and shipped March lambs to 
Chicago as long ago as 1898. 

As a man and citizen, Mr. Gooding 
stood high wherever known. He was 
honorable in all his dealings, and fair- 
ness was a distinguishing feature of all 
his transactions. Those who knew him 
best liked him best, and his warmest 
friends were those who associated with 


him on the home ranges or in business 
deals. His departure is a severe loss to 
western sheepmen—his sound advice and 
liberal financial and personal contribu- 
tions will be greatly missed. The sym- 
pathy of western sheepmen in general is 
with Mrs. Gooding and her family. 
S. W. McClure. 
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The notes on weather conditions ap- 
pearing under the name of the various 
states are furnished by J. Cecil Alter or 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, and based 
upon reports and publications of that 
bureau. 

The letters are from interested readers. 
The Wool Grower welcomes and desires 
such communications from any part of 
the country and also invites comments 
and opiniéns upon questions relating to 
the sheep industry and statements of oc- 
currences of importance and significance 
to-wool growers. 





; WYOMING 

Generous showers over eastern coun- 
ties in the last two. weeks have placed 
these ranges-in excellent shape, while for 
some time the northwestern ranges have 
been the best in years. Central and 
southwestern grazing areas, however, have 
not had ngar enough rain and are deteri- 
oratingwappreciably. Live stock over 
most of the state are in satisfactory or 
thrifty conditién. Some hay was spoiled 
by rain, but generally haying progressed 
without injury to the crop. Corn is tas- 
seling einede gor. 

-.. Casper 

We had plenty of rain and a little hail 
during June, but no damage was done. 
Spring feed was delayed on account of 
the stormy spring, but now (July 7) it is 
very’ good and the summer feed on the 
range will be good, as we have had suffi- 
cient rain. 

The early spring storms played havoc 
with the lamb crop. Heavy storms con- 
tinuing through five days in April weak- 
ened the sheep and another unusually se- 
vere storm on May 8 brought heavy 
losses in lambs. Contracting of feeder 
lambs has been done on a 10% to II- 
cent basis. 

Rambouillet and Hampshire rams are 
generally used here and purchases will be 
larger than in 1926. 

H. B. Williams. 
Arminto 

Conditions here are good. The weather 

during July was fine and summer feed 


is good. Our lamb crop, however, is 
smaller than usual. Most of our lambs 
are shipped out of here during October. 
Feeder lambs have been contracted at 
11 cents. 

| think there will be more rams pur- 
chased this fall than last year. Ram- 
bouillets are in general use here. 

Kenneth McDonald. 





MONTANA 


There has been plenty of feed and 
water in practically all range districts, 
and cattle and sheep continue in excellent 
condition. There has not been enough 
rain of late to keep the pasturage green 
and growing, and it has dried out and 
cured considerably in many _ localities; 
but it is nevertheless very nutritious and 
palatable. Shearing was completed in 
northern counties. Fairly good haying 
weather prevailed, though the second hay 
crop of alfalfa is not generally ripe. Wild 
hay cutting, on a short but very good 
crop, is progressing in the Beaverhead 
district. Corn is making a rapid growth 
because of warm weather; it is silking, 
and getting a good color. Generally 
speaking range and live stock conditions 
are better than usual. 





IDAHO 

Mountain ranges have been good or 
excellent, and the foothill ranges and 
lower pastures have furnished rather 
good feed though greatly in need of rain 
at present. Live stock are in excellent 
condition as a rule. The hay crops have 
been secured in good condition, but they 
are rather light. Preston ranges need rain, 
except in the bottoms. Driggs reports a 
good crop of hay. The Pocatello range 
is good but getting dry. The Teton coun- 
ty range is good to excellent. Ranges 
are exceptionally good for this time of 
year over the panhandle section. 


Wendell 


The past month has been very hot 
and dry and the summer feed is getting 
badly burned and dry in the hills, | 
think there were fewer lambs raised in 
this district this year. No contracting 
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of feeder lambs is going on, but | think 
June saw the heaviest shipments of lambs 
to market for this year. Have heard of 
some sales of yearling ewes at $12 to $13, 
but no transactions in ewes of mixed ages 
have come to my attention. Hampshire 
rams are the favorites in this section 

F. W. Hastings 





OREGON 


Unirrigated pastures, and the range 
generally, are becoming quite dry, and 
in need of a soaking rain in most*places, 
though dry feed has continued on hand 
in abundance and cattle and sheep con- 
tinue a movement to market in excellent 
condition. Thunderstorms left little rain 
in the mountains in the last few weeks, 
but left numerous fires. Corn has done 
pretty well, but in the unwatered sections 
is beginning to need rain badly. Haying 
has been completed in many western lo- 
calities, and much hay baling has been 
done; the later alfalfa crop is making a 
good growth. The mountain range as a 
rule continues in excellent condition, 
furnishing ample subsistence to live stock. 


Fossil 


June was warm with occasional show- 
ers. Feed conditions have been good this 
year, considering the lateness of the 
spring; feed in the mountains (July 13) 
is the best we have had for years. 

There is going to be a greater demand 
for rams this fall. While we use Ram- 
bouillets largely in this section, some Lin- 
colns are also required. 

The 1927 lambs will equal those of 
1926 in numbers. 

Chas. A. Shown. 





WASHINGTON 


Comparatively warm, dry weather has 
prevailed for some time, being rather 
hard on growing crops and native forage 
and grasses. Everything needs rain, es- 
pecially away from the coast. Grains 
have shown some shrinkage due to forced 
ripening; and winter wheat harvest was 
retarded locally because of excessively 
high temperatures. Low humidities were 
an added hazard in the forests, but for- 
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tunately comparatively few fires were 
started, as there were few thunderstorms. 
However, the quality of range feed, 
though dry and less abundant than de- 
sired, has been excellent, and live stock 
have held up in fine shape, and a good 
many lambs have been marketed. 





CALIFORNIA 


Hot weather has been the rule over 
most of the state for the last few weeks, 
desiccating pastures and ranges generally 
to or below the usual summer condition, 
and allowing a number of brush fires in 
the lower elevations. Thundershowers 
over the mountain areas, however, have 
been good for the upper ranges, and live 
stock generally are reported in good, sum- 
mer condition. Shearing has been de- 
layed somewhat along the northwest 
coast by foggy weather. Dry feed has 
held out well over most of the state, and 
consequently some live stock have moved 
to market. An excellent third alfalfa 
crop is in stack in Fresno County; range 
feed is abundant and live stock are ex- 
cellent. Ranges and pastures are dry in 
Monterey County, where some fires oc- 
curred. Pastures and ranges are excel- 
lent in San Benito County. Cattle have 
been turned onto the grain stubble in 
Santa Barbara County. Ranges are very 
poor and dry in San Diego County. 





NEVADA 


Mountain showers have kept the upper 
ranges luxuriant, but the lower ranges 
and farm pastures have been in need of 
rain for some time. However, range feed 
has been sufficient, and cattle and sheep 
are making satisfactory gains. A large 
crop of excellent alfalfa hay was taken 
from the second cutting in many early 
districts, and there was little or no loss 
from rain; generally the crop is maturing 
satisfactorily. Good yields of wild and 
timothy hay were reported as being taken 
during the month. Irrigated pastures 
have continued good, as water has been 
plentiful; thus dairy herds are in fine 
shape. 

Gerlach 


July was rather sultry with occasional 
thunderstorms and considerable wind. 
There is plenty of feed on the range, but 


it is showing signs of drought. 

My estimation is that the number of 
lambs raised is about 30 per cent short 
of the 1926 crop. Some feeders were 
contracted during July at ten and 10% 
cents. Most of the lambs are moved out 
of here during September. 

R. Meaker. 





UTAH 


The mountain ranges have continued 
in good to excellent condition, and live 
stock are in splendid shape, excepting 
only over the southwestern portion where 
the range has lacked rain, and live stock 
have not done quite so well. Rain would 
improve the foothill ranges and farm pas- 
tures generally; and the winter forage on 
the western and southwestern deserts has 
not yet begun to appear for the want of 
rain. Live stock are reported to be rolling 
in fat around Price; and some fat cattle 
have been taken for beef off the Manti 
range. At Bluff both the winter and 
summer ranges are in good shape. Both 
alfalfa crops were light, the second cut- 
ting being now nearly completed. 


Manti 


Spring feed was very poor in this lo- 
cality, but we have been having consider- 
able moisture and warm weather which 
has produced good summer feed. The 
number of lambs raised this year is about 
25 per cent short of last year’s yield. The 
feeder end of the crop has been contracted 
at ten cents a pound. Rambouillet and 
Hamphsire rams are used in this district. 


R. C. Shand. 





COLORADO 


Live stock and ranges generally speak- 
ing are in good to excellent condition; 
even the lower areas and farm pastures 
generally over the eastern portion have 
had ample moisture. In fact some east- 
ern and central sections had excessive 
rains in the last week or so, The second 
cutting of alfalfa was hindered by rainy 
weather and more or less hay was spoiled. 
Corn has done well, being in the tasseling 
stage in many places. Irrigation water 
has been ample for alfalfa over the west- 
ern slope generally, and the ranges in this 
region have held up very well. 
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Walden 


Warm and rainy weather prevailed 
during July and feed is good on the sum- 
mer range. Some yearling ewes were 
sold during the past month at $11 a head 
and | think there will be a good demand 
for rams here this fall. Hampshires and 
Rambouillets are used. The first half 
of September will see the majority 
of our lambs moved to market. There 
has been no recent contracting in feeders. 

Charles C. Flinian. 


Meeker 


June was a very windy, rainy month 
here, especially during the latter part. At 
present, July 3, the prospects for summer 
feed are good. We also had good spring 
feed, but now it is getting quite dry. 

The lamb crop was not so good this 
year. There were not nearly so many 
twins and as a result the yield was about 
15 per cent short. Losses were also heavy 
after the lambs commenced to get fat. | 
do not believe it is wise for range sheep- 
men in this section to start to lamb before 
May 15. 

We use mostly blackfaced rams here. 

Paul Jensen. 





ARIZONA 


“An abundance of fresh range pasture, 
healthy, active cows and calves, steers in 
good condition, and an ample supply of 
water’ is the latest general report from 
Arizona ranges. Browse is in excellent 
shape for the coming fall and winter 
foraging. Rains have been heaviest in 
southeastern counties. Many ‘cienegas’ 
and open spaces are yielding so much 
luxuriant grass they resemble meadows, 
and promise an abundance of wild hay. 
Live stock are thus in excellent circum- 
stances for the present, and for the early 
winter at least. Around and to the north 
of the Grand Canyon conditions are simi- 
larly good for cattle and ranges. 





NEW MEXICO 


Showers have been generous and rather 
general, throughout the state, in the past 
few weeks, though there are still a few 
localities needing rain, more especially in 
southern counties. Ranges and crops 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Recommendations of the Lamb 
Marketing Committee 


During the Butte convention the committee on lamb marketing conferred with 
representatives of commission houses, stock yard companies, and packers. 

‘In considering the facts and opinions ajfecting lamb markets, as known by per- 
sonal experience of its members and through statements of those called in, the com- 
mittee did an unusually careful and meritorious work. 

At the request of the Wool Grower the chairman of the committee has made 
comments and explanations regarding the eleven principal recommendations included 
in the committee report, which are printed below. The membership of the conimittee 


was as follows: 


Hugh Sproat, Oregon, chairman, Ellis 


Regan, Washington; James Laidlaw, 


Idaho; W. W. Daley, Wyoming; George J. Cleary, California; H. Snyder, Montana; 


]. B. White, Utab. 


You have asked me to analyze the 
recommendations of the Lamb Market- 
ing Committee, to give the reasons for 
our findings in our endeavor to lower the 
zig and raise the zag of the zig-sag line 
of lamb receipts at the various markets. 

(1) Number one then: Stabilization 
through cooperation with the railroads. 

(a) Deck loadings to be substituted 
for carloadings at shipping points. 

Now one might ask just what differ- 
ence that makes. I know of one case 
where it made a decided difference. There 
were lots of single-deck stock cars out 
West which the railroads claimed were 
needed in the Kaw Valley for potato 
moving. Many shippers were provided 
with single-deck cars, and one whale of 
a run seemed to be under way. Carload- 
ings ‘showed an unusually heavy run, but 
those carloadings were single decks. All 
down -the line reports arrived that a tre- 
mendous run was on the way. The feed 
yards prepared for it, the commission 
men prepared for it, and the packer buyer 
not only prepared for it, but actually 
thought it had arrived and cut prices. 
Quite a few of us hit the zag then when 
we should have hit the zig of the price 
chart. And we were even accused of 
hiding out three or four hundred cars of 
lambs that have never been heard of to 
this day. 

(b) Loading to arrive at Chicago the 
last three days of the week. 

Now, if the grower will study the zigs 
of the lamb receipts he will find them 
Monday after Monday, right down the 
season. Western growers should make 
up their minds that the native lamb is 
going to market on that day and that 


they cannot stop him. Better let him 
have his day, he is entitled to it. 

(2) Stabilization through cooperation 
with commission men. 

The representatives of the commission 
firms at the convention were invited to 
attend the meetings of the committee, 
as were the representatives of the stock 
yards, feed yards and railroads as well. A 
very fine spirit was manifested at this 
meeting, with expressions of desire on the 
part of all concerned to work in harmony. 

Much can be done to smooth off a 
heavy run by distribution of receipts 
over the different markets and also by 
distribution over the marketing days. The 
commission men can do this better than 
any other agency, but growers handicap 
them by insisting that a certain shipment 
be sold on a certain market. It is all 
right to express a preference for the mar- 
ket on which the stuff is to be sold, but 
the final disposal should be left to the 
judgment of the commission men them- 
selves. 

The committee requested cooperation 
from the commission men in the ordering 
in of the next day’s supply for very ob- 
vious reasons, and for reasons equally 
obvious, requested fair play after the 
orders were issued. 

(3) Information to be furnished 
Omaha regarding the run on the north- 
ern routes. 

This information is considered most 
necessary in order that the Omaha opera- 
tors may have some kind of a basis upon 
which to forward shipments to Chicago. 
A heavy run of Washingtons on the Great 
Northern or Northern Pacific might be 
absorbed quite easily if a light supply 
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was forwarded over other roads, but it 
meets disaster when the run forwarded is 
of large proportions. Such trouble could 
be avoided by holding back a good part 
of the stock at the river markets. 

(4) Sale of feeders at the adjacent 
feeding stations. 

The receipts at any market have a par- 
ticular bearing on the prices at that mar- 
ket. A heavy run of feeders, with but a 
small fat end, upsets the fat market al- 
most as much as though a large propor- 
tion of the run were killers. Just let Chi- 
cago have a run of 40,000 and watch the 
New Jersey market slide, and the river 
markets with it. Numbers count, fat or 
feeder, it makes little difference, there is 
going to be a zag in the price chart. 

(5) “Directs” reported separately in 
the receipts. 

A shipment of lambs is received in 
Denver, and sold there. It is forwarded 
to Chicago and appears among the re- 
ceipts there. It may be sent on to Jersey 
City and again appears on the marketing 
information. Five thousand lambs have 
become 15000 in so far as the statistician 
is concerned, and if he belongs to the 
order of prophesying statisticians, the 
Lord knows what might happen. We 
want to get this bird straight first, but at 
the same time the segregation of the 
“directs” would give some interesting in- 
formation regarding the ultimate destina- 
tion of many shipments. 

(6) Information regarding the run in 
sight for the next day not to be released 
before two or three o'clock p. m. 

The commission men report to the 
statisticians the number they contem- 
plated bringing in the following day. If 
the forecast is light and the market prom- 
ises a good price, an unusually large run 
may develop by reason of the fact that 
there are always within range of Chicago 
a very considerable number of lambs held 
by speculators and others. With the fore- 
cast broadcasted at eleven o'clock, these 
men have ample time to order cars and 
get the stuff moving for the following 
day’s market, whereas were the report 
delayed until mid afternoon such a con- 
dition would not eventuate. 

(7) Recommending growers to place 
their car orders well ahead of their ship- 
ping dates. 

This gives some little information of 
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the prospective run, and railroads are 
furnishing reports of car orders and car- 
load ngs in an endeavor on their part to 
even up supplies at the source. Growers 
should show their appreciation of this 
attempt of the railroads by giving full 
cooperation. 

(8) Advisability of shipping lambs 
when pr me. 

We are still holding our lambs too 
long. To get a gain of eight or ten 
pounds per head, we keep them until they 
become woody, lose their dressing per- 
centage, and incidentally become very 
inferior carcasses, which have a serious 
effect on the dressed meat trade. This in 
turn is very soon apparent on live prices. 
It is the lamb going to market in second 
hands that is the greatest sinner in this 
respect. The grower has sold it f. o. b. 
cars at a given price and naturally wants 
all the weight he can get, but the market 
price suffers. Some growers do not know 
a prime lamb. 

(9) Improving the native lamb. 

They are not all bad, but some are 
awful. They are as nature made them 
and this time nature did a poor job. 
Trimming and docking the native lamb 
is one of the greatest improvement stock- 
men have put over on nature, but too 
many still let nature take her course. 

(10) Requesting that experiments be 
conducted at the feed yards to establish 
the increase or decrease in weight of 
lambs, held over for a week. 

Growers would very much like to 
know the effect of a.long layover at the 
feed yards adjacent to market. They 
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Five Rambouillet yearlings consigned to the sale by Bert Peterson, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 


want to know just what would be the 
effect of keeping a band of western lambs 
at, say, Kirkland, for six or seven days 
while a heavier run than usual worked 
itself off. It is generally understood that 
lambs pick up in weight for two or three 
days, but there is no definite data regard- 
ing what happens on the fourth, fifth, or 
sixth day. Does the gain pay for the 
feeding charges or does it not? Matheson 
told us that the killing qualities would 
be but little affected. It comes then to a 
question of feed costs. 

(11) Stockmen accompanying their 
own stock to market. 

The grower who, by personal attten- 
tion, can hold his shrink to two or three 
pounds per head, and many of them do 
it, is away ahead of the grower whose 
hired help just goes along to pass the time 
as it were, and loses five or six pounds in 
weight per lamb. 


2¥% |b. shrink @ 14 cents = 35 cents 


5 Ib. shrink @ 14 cents = 70 cents 


Net loss per head 35 cents 

















Stud ewes bred and consigned to the sale by Wm. Millar, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 


2000 head of lambs at 35 cents = $700, 
cash for time of competent man in mak- 
ing trip to market. 


In addition the appearance of the well 
cared for lamb may mean 25 cents per 
hundredweight gain in price over the 
others. 





FIFTEEN-DOLLAR EWES 


There was recently sold in Idaho a 
band of straight two-year-old ewes at $15 
a head, without any range or other con- 
sideration. These were straight half- 
blood ewes, Lincoln-Rambouillet cross, 
and raised in Oregon. These ewes had 
raised over 100 per cent of lambs this 
spring, the tops of which had weighed 81 
pounds on the market. There are three 
remarkable features about this deal: First, 
the price is between one and two dollars 
per head higher than average ewes of the 
same class; second, the ewes raised over 
100 per cent of lambs their first lambing; 
third, the lambs were several pounds 
heavier than average lambs from ewes 
of the same age and the ewes probably 
sheared more than average. 


Aside from the fact that these ewes 
were bred right, all of these factors come 
from the fact that these ewes were well 
fed the year they were ewe lambs. They 
were big lambs to start with and had all 
the hay they cold eat the first winter. 
They came out of the shearing shed well 
grown and fat. It was this growth that 
added at least one dollar to their sale 
price, 20 per cent to the lamb crop, and 
at least five pounds to the weight of each 
lamb. No feed given to sheep returns 
so much on the investment as that given 
the ewe lamb her first winter. 

S. W. McClure. 
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The Government Report on the 1927 
lamb Crop 


A decrease of 8 per cent, as compared 
with 1926, in this year’s lamb crop in 
thirteen western states is shown in the 
annual estimate of the Department of 
Agriculture, published on July 19. 

This estimate places the western crop 
as still 5.2 per cent above that of 1925. 
The 1926 crop was estimated to be 15 per 
cent above the estimate for 1925. 

The report estimates this year’s lamb 
crop of the country to be one-half per 
cent below that of last year and 8 per cent 
above two years ago. The shortage in 
western lambs is almost offset by an esti- 
mated increase in native lambs of 16 per 
cent over last year, when the native crop 
was one per cent below the previous year 
in spite of a large increase in the number 
of breeding ewes in native states between 
1925 and 1926. 


The sections of the official estimate as 
printed below give the figures separately 
for each of the thirteen western states 
and for the nine largest producing native 
states. The number of breeding ewes 
and the percentage of lambs saved in 
relation to the number of breeding ewes 
are also shown. On this basis the western 
states are given a lamb yield of 77.8 per 
cent in contrast to the unusually high 
yield of 89.9 per cent last year. 


The lamb crop this year in the western 
area is calculated to be 77.8 per cent of the 
breeding ewes on January I, which compares 
with the percentage crops of previous years as 
follows: 1926, 87.6%: 1925, 789%; 1924, 
81.9%. The number of lambs saved or docked 
this season in the combined states of Texas, 
California, and Arizona, is 2.5 per cent larger 
than in 1926, while in the other ten states this 
year’s crop is about 13 per cent less than the 
1926 crop. The estimated number of lambs 
saved or docked in the western states this 
season is 15,045,000 head, compared with 


Estimate of 1927 Lamb Crop—By States 















































Lambs saved per 
STATE 100 Ewes, 
AND © Breeding Ewes over} | year old and Indicated 
DIVISION 1 year old, January | over Lamb Crop 
Jan. 1 (a) 
| 1927 | 1926 1927 | 1926 1927 | 1926 | 1925 
| 1,000’s | 1,000’s | Number|Number]| 1,000’s | 1000’s | 1,000’s 
| 
| Ee aw 1,950 2,100 75.0 | 86.0 1,462 1806 | 1,577 
| EAT 2,225 2,123 68.0 85.0 1513 | 1,805 | 1,663 
| BBR eaRrerenn: 962 920 83.0 | 880 798 | 810 | 701 
New Mexico ...................... 1,750 1,638 66.0 78.0 1,155 | 1,278 | 945 
WR bg A ch oad | 935 900 75.0 72.0 701 | 648 | 601 
_ eee | 1925 1,863 73.0 900 | 1405 | 1,677 | 1,434 
oo FRE Ree ei 972 920 720 | 990 | 700 | 828 | 654 
0 Sena eee 1414 | 1.415 870 | 1000 | 1,230 | 1,415 | 1,405 
Washington _.................... 380 | 370 100.0 | 1050 | 380 | 388 | 404 
eT ce 24) | 1,590 | 1,540 $0 | 920 — F272. 1. 47 | ts 
Careetis es | 2430 | 2280 | 90 | 940 | 2187 | 2143 | 1,941 
South Dakota _............. | 503 | 491 | 800 | 840 | 402 | 412 | 396 
5 A eT |} 2300 | 2100 | 80 | 820 | 1,840 | 1,722 | 1,338 
| | | | } | 
13 WESTERN STATES] 19.336 | 18.660 778 | 876 | 15045 | 16,349 | 14,304 
| | } | | | | 
West Virginia .................... | 388 | 363 | 1126 | 990 | 1,033 | 855 | 948 
Ui lh ae 21 ' 1315 | 125 | 838 | 88 | F253) 10901119 
BOD chisel cael ietctcnrny | 443 | 415 | 1045 | 969 | 463 | 402 | 416 
aa eieaanett ccd | 402 | we) Wiz | es 447 | 309 | 344 
Michigan .................. ee: te 4 7235 | 37 1 O85 | 806 | 692 | 662 
Minnesota ......ccoece-.0-0-- | 304 | 375 | 1074 | 993 | 423 | 372 1 327 
iad Nani eae ee | 585 | 570 | 1050 |! 14 | 614 | 572 | 604 
ns if EEE | 623 | 633 | 1074 | 962 | 669 | 6 | 660 
OMRUONY | cic. jel | 667 | 614 | 1247 | 1005 | 832 | 672 | 656 
| : ] ] ] | 
Total for 37 NativeStates! 8.211 7.910 106.2 1! 952 ! 8719 | 7.520 | 7.654 
| | ! ! | } ] 
JNITED STATES ....... | 27.547 | 26570 | 9863 ! 899 | 23.764 | 23878 | 21.958 











(a) Lambs saved defined as lambs living June 1! 
lambs marked or branded in western states. 


or sold before June |! in native states and as 
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16,349,000 last year; 14,304,000 in 1925; an 
14,219,000 in 1924. Losses of lambs betwe: 

docking time and marketing have run from 

to 7 per cent for the past three years, but thi 
season they will probably be larger, owing t. 
heavier spring losses already sustained afte; 
docking. * * 

Of the 15 million lambs docked this seaso; 
in the western area, about 3,154,000 head o: 
over 21 per cent of the total lambs, are classed 
as “Early Lambs,” the bulk of which were in 
California, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and 
Arizona. Most of these early lambs move to 
markets before the fall run of late lambs. Last 
year’s early lamb crop is estimated at 3,271,000) 
head, and in 1925 it was 2,902,000 head 

Shipments of early lambs to markets were 
heavy this spring from California and Arizona, 
while the Idaho movement was delayed and 
cut short by a smaller docking and by the 
unfavorable spring weather. It appears that 
the majority of the wether lambs of this 
season’s late crop have been contracted for 
fall delivery. 

Lambs and ewes in most of the range 
country are now in very good condition, and 
summer feed is satisfactory to excellent, ex- 
ceptions being noted in New Mexico. south- 
eastern Colorado, and in a few other localities 
where droughts have prevailed. Thus lambs 
off summer ranges this fall are expected gen- 
erally to be in very good flesh, except those 
from areas suffering from insufficient feed 
and water. 

For the native sheep states the ratio of 
lambs to breeding ewes was computed from 
reports on the lamb crop gathered by the rural 
mail carriers in June, with no changes in the 
computed figures for possible bias. In some 
of the native states this ratio in 1927 seems 
rather high. both in itself and in comparison 
to 1926. This is due partly to the fact that in 
these states ewe lambs are quite generally used 
for hreeding purposes and there was a consid- 
erable increase in ewe lambs so kept this year 
The ratio shown. however, is based upon ewes 
one year old and over in January, in order to 
make the figures comparable with those of the 
western states where practically all breeding 
ewes are yearlings past at breeding time. 

The ratios for the western states are actual 
estimates of the number of lambs marked per 
hundred ewes, based upon the rural carriers 
reports and upon detailed reports made by a 
large number of sheep producers direct to the 
state statisticians of the department. 
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MARYLAND RAM SALE 

The Maryland Sheep Growers Associa- 
tion held its annual ram sale, known as 
the Eastern Shore Ram Sale, on July 12 
at Centerville, Maryland. An average 
of $36.64 was made on fourteen yearling 
Hampshire rams and thirteen yearling 
Shropshire rams sold at an average of 
$40.38. 

The sheep industry of this section is 
on a farm basis and the Maryland ram 
sales have done much to improve the type 
of sheep raised. Centerville is the center 
of quite an extensive sheep raising 
district. Between 30,000 and 35,000 
sheep are kept on farms within a radius 
of thirty-five miles. 

















SUMMER CONVENTIONS 


TEXAS 


The selection of T. A. Kincaid as presi- 
dent of the Sheep and Goat Raisers Asso- 
ciation of Texas in Kerrville on July 21, 
and the act of the association in effecting 
a stronger alignment with the National 
Wool Growers Association, due to the 
presence of F, J. Hagenbarth, were the 
features of the twelfth annual convention 
of the Texas Association. It was a uni- 
fied body of members which crowded the 
convention hall and the program as pre- 
pared by James Cornell, the attorney for 
the association, presented one of the most 
distinguished arrays of talent ever to ap- 
pear before any convention, especially of 
livestck men in Texas. 

Mr. Hagenbarth made a distinct hit 
by his address, which came on the morn- 
ing of the second day. Equipped with a 
good voice and a magnificent delivery, 
he showed the boys in Texas that oratory 
is not an exclusive property of those liv- 
ing south of the Mason and Dixon line. 
But far more eloquent than any words 
was the action taken as the result of his 
plea. Mr. Hagenbarth, coming from a 
country where the lamb is the thing, 
brought to the attention of the Texas 
Association the fact that the consump- 
tion of lamb products has all but reached 
the saturation point. The association 
here went on record as favoring the levy- 
ing of a $1 on each car of lambs shipped 
to market, the fund so raised to be used 
in popularizing lamb. Mr. Hagenbarth 
also discussed the question of the orderly 
marketing of wool, the value of the wool 
tariff to the producer, and urged the sup- 
port by the Texas sheep and goat raisers 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. 

Texas’ popular governor, Dan L. 
Moody, talked in a vein that showed his 
familiarity with live stock and range af- 
fairs. Former United States Senator J. 
W. Bailey endorsed Mr. Hagenbarth’s 
statements in regard to the tariff. 

Dr. Walter E. Humphreys, secretary of 
the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, told: the assemblage that the 
manufacturers are in favor of the tariff, 
that the price on wool should always be 


high enough to stimulate production, but 
not so high as to make purchases of 
woolen goods impossible to the average 
man on the street. He likewise told of 
the inroads rayon had been making in 
the textile business. 

C. R. Landon, head of the Federal pre- 
datory animal control work in Texas, 
presented the work of his department in 
combating the wolf problem. 

L. C. Whitehead, head of the rodent 
pest control, discussed that work. 

E. D. Henry, San Antonio lawyer, 
capitalist, and ranchman, spoke of the 
benefits of the tariff. 

Richard Kleberg and Dayton Moses, 
president and attorney, respectively, of 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association, and Roscoe Runge, 
member of the state legislature, strongly 
urged the passage of the Butcher bill 
(defeated at the last session of the legis- 
lature) which would put an end to live- 
stock thefts, ; 

C. C. Belcher, a member of the associ- 
ation’s executive committee and manager 
of a wool warehouse at Del Rio, urged 
very strongly the retention of the present 
tariff and suggested the organization of 
tariff clubs over the state. 

J. A. Whitten, member of the Live 
Stock Sanitary Commission and retiring 
first vice-president of the state sheep or- 
ganization, told the assembly that in his 
opinion the state of Texas is free from 
scabies. 

The convention selected Robert Real 
and V. A. Brown as vice-presidents of 
the association, and added Coke Stephen- 
son of Junction, Dick Walker of Com- 
stock, and Martin Rose of Del Rio to 
the executive committee. San Angelo 
was chosen as the next convention city. 

Resolutions were adopted by the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers association: 


Favoring “The Truth in Fabric Bill”; 


Opposing discriminatory charges made by 
commission houses at Ft. Worth, Texas, on 
sheep and goats shipped via trucks, said 
charges being in excess of those made on ship- 
ments by railroad; 

Recommending the payment of $1.00 per car 
on all lambs shipped to market, to the Na- 
tional Wool-Growers Association, to be ex- 
pended by it through such agencies as it may 
select, including the National Live Stock and 
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Meat Board, for the purpose of increasing the 
consumption of lamb; requesting the Secretary 
of Agriculture to inaugurate and promulgate 
a tariff ordering the commission firms on var- 
ious markets to put into effect-a charge of 
$1.00 per car on all lambs shipped to market 
and pay the same to the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association for the purpose aforesaid; 
recommending, in the event said plan of col- 
lection does not prove legal or effective, the 
payment of one-half cent per head on all lambs 
shipped to market, for the purpose of increas- 
ing lamb consumption; 


Endorsing the Butcher Bill; 


Urging representatives of each of the packers 
located at Ft. Worth and Kansas City to tag 
and stamp all Angora goat meat “Chevon”, 
and asking the Department of Agriculture to 
issue an order directing said packers to do so; 

Requesting the Governor of Texas to call a 
special session of the legislature to convene 
before the next regular session and submit to 
it legislation permitting highways and road- 
ways to be condemned for the use and passage 
of live stock; 

Recommending the creation of a permanent 
tariff fund to be raised and expended in the 
following manner: 

That the wool and mohair warehouse com- 
mission companies located at San Angelo, Del 
Rio, Kerrville, Mertzon. Menard. Sanderson, 
Barnhart. Uvalde, Bracketville, Camp Wood, 
Rock Springs and all .other - concentration 
points, be authorized by the growers and pro- 
ducers of wool and mohair to deduct - an 
amount equivalent to one-half of one per cent 
on all payments made to producers covering 
wool and mohair sales. 

That the said wool and mohair commission 
companies remit all amounts thus collected to 
the Treasurer of the Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association of Texas. 

That the Treasurer of the Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association of Texas, under the direc- 
tion of the Executive Committee of such as- 
sociation be authorized to use the proceeds of 
such fund in the promotion and maintenance 
of a just and equitable protective tariff an wool 
and mohair and all other products of the 


farm and ranch. 
Sam Ashburn. 





WYOMING 


The Twenty-fourth Annual Conven- 
tion of our association at Lander on July 
20, 21 and 22, was one of the best ever 
held by the association. We had a crowd’ 
of from 250 to 300 people in attendance 
at practically all of the sessions. 

Among the speakers were Col. Went- 
worth, director of Armour’s Live Stock 
Bureau, Chicago; R. C. Pollock, man- 
ager, National Live Stock and* Meat 
Board, Chicago; Jim Poole, live stock 
market reporter, Chicago; Paul Reding- 
ton, chief of the U. S. Biological Survey; 
Dean Hil] of-the College of Agriculture, 
University of Wyoming. Senator. John 
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B. Kendrick spoke of public land mat- 
ters and the tariff; Commissioner William 
Spry of the U. S. General Land Office 
spoke of public land matters, and was 
followed by Congressman Charles E. Win- 
ter of Wyoming, who spoke on the same 
subject but took the opposite view from 
Commissioner Spry. 

As was expected, the discussion of the 
public land question was the high light 
of the convention, and Congressman 
Winter’s speech was one of the best ad- 
dresses ever made on the public land ques- 
tion. Following Senator Kendrick’s 
speech, ex-Governor Brooks of Wyoming 
asked that a standing vote be taken on 
the question of Federal control of the 
public domain. One man was in favor 
and all of the rest of the audience were 
opposed, so that the sentiment in Wyo- 
ming has apparently not changed. 

P. H. Shallenberger of Lost Cabin, 
Wyoming, made an extremely pithy 
speech relative to government control, 
and it was extremely well received by the 
audience. The subject of Mr. Shallen- 
berger’s talk was, “Are We Twenty-one?” 

Dr. A. F. Vass, agronomist at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, spoke on “Range 
Management Studies.” This was one of 
the best talks of the convention, and 
aroused a great deal of interest. Dr. Vass 
has made a very comprehensive study of 
range management questions in south- 
western Wyoming, and presented some 
very interesting figures. 

Most of the discussion from the floor 
of the convention centered around the 
public land question and the question of 
whether or not the method used by the 
Biological Survey or the summer bounty 
was more effective in the destruction of 
predatory animals. The proponents of 
the bounty system were in the majority. . 

The Fremont County Wool Growers 
Association of Lander provided splendid 
entertainment for the visitors, giving a 
picture show the first night, and a splen- 
did banquet the second night, at which 
over 400 were seated. The unique fea- 
ture of the banquet was that the main 
course served was prime lamb, which is 
unusual at a sheepmen’s banquet. On 
the third night a very enjoyable dance 
was given. 


The ladies were entertained at a recep- 
tion and tea the afternoon of the 2!st, 
and by a delightful auto drive and lunch- 
eon to the Popo Agie Sinks on the 22nd. 


The resolutions adopted were as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, that if the production of wool in 
the United States is to be fostered to meet 
the necessities of peace or war, the present 
tariff must be maintained. 


Whereas, all necessary live stock trails have 
not been established to date, and as the imme- 
diate establishment of such trails is very neces- 
sary and important, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we request 
all county wool growers associations or in- 
dividuals immediately to co-operate with the 
Wyoming Wool Growers Association, to the 
end that proper application may be made and 
the permanent establishment of these trails be 
definitely determined. 

Be It Further Resolved, that the Secretary 
of the Interior be asked to make temporary 
withdrawals of land embraced in live stock 
driveway withdrawal applications immediately 
upon the filing of such applications. 


Resolved, that we condemn as dishonest the 
practice of selling reworked wool (commonly 
called “shoddy”), under the trade name “All 
Wool.” We reaffirm our endorsement of the 
French-Capper Truth-in-Fabric Bill -and we 
urge all associations interested in agriculture 
and livestock in the neighboring states to work 
to secure the passage of state laws similar to 
the Wyoming Truth-in-Fabric Act. 

Be It Further Resolved, that we urge our 
representatives in Congress to use all possible 
means to secure the early passage of the 
French-Capper Bill. 


Be It Further Resolved, that the officers of 
this organization be instructed to see that the 
Truth-in-Fabric Act in this state be enforced. 


Whereas, the demand for grazing is becom- 
ing greater each year, and, 

Whereas, grazing areas in the public domain, 
due to the taking up of homesteads, are grow- 
ing smaller annually; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we are op- 
posed to the creation of new National Parks, 
or any enlargement of the existing National 
Parks, National Forests or Game Preserves. 


It Is Hereby Resolved, that we condemn the 
methods of further control of the natural re- 
sources of the nation by bureau officials and 
departments in commencing friendly suits in 
the courts and obtaining judgments, which es- 
tablish precedents for a good deal further en- 
croachment upon the right of the state’s own- 
ership and long established use. 


Resolved, that we commend the action of the 
Nineteenth Wyoming Legislature in memor- 
ializing Congress and the Secretary of the 
Agriculture, asking that the portion of the 
Teton National Forest lying west of the Snake 
River and from Granite Creek south to Snake 
River Canon be open for sheep grazing, and 
we instruct our Secretary to send a copy of 
this resolution to Senators Warren and Ken- 
drick, Congressman Winter, the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Chief of the Forest Serv- 
ice. 
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Whereas, there are interests both within an 
without the state of Wyoming that would 
place restrictions on the running of domesti 
live stock on state game preserves, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we esta 
lish it as an association policy that where’ 
restrictions are placed on live stock with 
any state game preserve that this association 
take determined action to abolish said game 
preserve and that we oppose the creation 
of any state game preserve except by legis! 
tive action. 


Whereas, the National Wool Exchange is 
grower’s agency, highly deserving of the con- 
fidence of the wool growers, and 

Whereas, it has been carefully planned t 
handle wool in accordance with the growers’ 
wishes in our largest domestic wool market 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we heartily 
endorse the National Wool Exchange and 
recommend its support. 


We insist that the assessed valuations of lands, 
both agricultural and grazing, as fixed by the 
Statq and County Boards of Equalization, are 
in many instances, not in accord with their 
true market value; 

Therefore, we urge that a fair and equitable 
valuation be placed on said lands in compari- 
son with other property. 


Be It Resolved, that we recommend the en- 
forcement of the present laws regarding the 
collection of inspection fees of all sheep brought 
into the state, and urge the State Board of 
Sheep Commissioners to collect same. 


Whereas, the stamping and marking of sev- 
eral grades of beef is working out satisfactorily; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we urge that 
the same method be applied to lamb and mut- 
ton. 


Be It Resolved, that this association take 
all possible steps to remove all restriction 
on the killing of predatory animals within the 
National Forests. 


Resolved, that this association extend its 
thanks to the citizens of Lander, the Fremont 
County Wool Growers Association, and espe- 
cially to those individuals, acting for them, 
for the royal welcome and numerous courtesies 
bestowed upon the members of our associa- 
tion while in their city. 

Be It Further Resolved, that we especially 
thank the ladies of Lander for the many cour- 
tesies, entertainments and kind attentions 
shown the visiting ladies. 


—Memorial Resolution— 

Whereas, the Great Shepherd has called to 
the Fold during the past year, Alex Archibald, 
Gillette; Frank S. Brower, Lander; C. O. 
March, Meeteetse; Edward Russell, Thermop- 
‘olis; Garrett Russell, Thermopolis; George 
Taylor, Ten Sleep; R. A. Wright, Gillette; 
Kenneth Stuart, Sheridan; 

Be It Resolved, that we, the members of 
the Wyoming Wool Growers Association, ten- 
der our profound sympathy to the families of 
the deceased. We would express our apprecia- 
tion of their interest in the work of this as 
sociation, and in their passing our organiza- 
tion has lost their counsel and cooperation, 
and the state, citizens who» will be widely 
missed, 

J. B. Wilson, Secretary. 
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ARIZONA 


What is said to have been the most 
interesting and successful meeting of the 
Arizona Wool Growers Association in re- 
cent years, was held in Flagstaff, Arizona, 
July 12th and 13th. It was the 4lst 
yearly gathering, all of which meetings, 
excepting two, have been held in Flag- 
staff. 

More than sixty leading wool growers 
from the various “sheep counties” were 
in attendance, together with a large num- 
ber of representatives interested directly 
and indirectly in the sheep industry from 
the government bureaus, the state agri- 
cultural college, the various departments 
of the state government, banks and loan 
companies, marketing agencies, commis- 
sion houses and so forth. 

The meetings were held in the Woman’s 
Club Building, A. A. Johns of Prescott 
presiding. The address of welcome was 
presented by Dr. Grady Gammage, presi- 
dent of the Flagstaff Teacher’s College, 
who cordially welcomed the visitors to 
Flagstaff. The response was made by 
Elmer E. Duffield of McNary, one of the 
vice-presidents of the association. 

Following in order was the annual ad- 
dress of the president, A. A. Johns, and 
the report of the secretary-treasurer, H. 
B. Embach. President Johns in his ad- 
dress stressed among other things, such 
matters as taxation, the workmen’s com- 
pensation act, thefts of sheep, the putting 
oi Mexican labor on a quota basis, wool 
work at the state university, gambling in 
wool futures, freight rates, marketing and 
grazing. 

Among the visitors present who ad- 
dressed the meeting on some of the dif- 
ferent phases of the sheep and woolen 
industries were: Geo. T. Willingmyre of 
Boston, specialist on wool standardiza- 
tion. He is connected with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and is con- 
sidered as one of the highest authorities 
on wool standards. 

A. W. Hilliard of Boston who spoke on 
the marketing of wool from the dealer’s 
standpoint. 

R. G. Newborne of Albuquerque, chem- 
ist and insecticide expert, who spoke on 
the preparation and use of the new nico- 
tine dipping solution, Dip Tobacco, that 
is now being put on the market. 





Dr. F. L. Schneider of Albuquerque, 
inspector in charge of the U. S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry operations in New 
Mexico and Arizona. 

A. C. McQueen of Phoenix, live-stock 
agent for the Santa Fe Railway Company 
in Arizona. 

M. E. Ragland of Phoenix who has a 
similar position with the Southern Pa- 
cific Railway in Arizona. 

Dean J. J. Thornber, botanist and 
head of the college of agriculture of the 
University of Arizona, Tucson. 

W. F. Dickson, head of the wool scour- 
ing establishment recently installed by 








A Hampshire sale entry bred by J. E. Ballard, 
Weiser, Idaho 


the Univeristy of Arizona. 

M. E. Musgrave, head of the preda- 
tory animal work in the state for the 
LU. S. Bureau of Biological Survey. 

Charles E. Blaine of Phoenix, traffic at- 
torney for the wool growers’ association. 

Don C. Gilchrist, rodent control spe- 
cialist of the United States Biological Sur- 
vey work for the state. 

F. C. W. Pooler, Albuquerque, district 
forester for Arizona and New Mexico. 

R. B. Sims of the state industrial com- 
mission. 

John J. Taheny, statistician for the 
state industrial commission. 

H. V. Watson of Flagstaff, manager of 
the Arizona Livestock Loan Company. 

Charles U. Pickerell of Phoenix, head 
of the live stock extension service of the 
state agricultural college. 

P. G. Pillsbry of Phoenix, president of 
the Arizona Industrial Congress. 

Resolutions were adopted: 

Commending Chief U. S. Forester, Col. 
W. B. Greeley; Mr. Rachford, chief of 
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grazing; F. C. W. Pooler, district forester; 
and the Arizona forest supervisors for 
their co-operation in effecting a just ap- 
propriation of grazing lands in the segre- 
gation of cattle and sheep on the na- 
tional forests; 

Recommending the establishment of a 
sheep and goat breeding experiment sta- 
tion at the Prescott dry farm in connec- 
tion with the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; 

Asking the Federal government to co- 
operate with foreign countries in estab- 
lishing standard mohair grades. 

Practically all of the officers and di- 
rectors were re-elected for another year. 
They are as follows: A. A. Johns of 
Prescott, president: H. B. Embach of 
Phoenix, secretary-treasurer; C. E. Bur- 
ton of Williams, first vice-persident; E. 
H. Duffield of McNary, second vice-presi- 
dent; Aubrey Gist of Skull Valley, third 
vice-president. Directors: Colin Camp- 
bell of Ash Fork, chairman; Lou Charles- 
bois, Wickenburg; T. J. Hudspeth, Selig- 
man; T. E. Pollock, Flagstaff; E. A. 
Sawyer, Winslow; Wm. Wilkins, Prescott, 
and Geo. H. Wilbur of Heber. 

The annual dance and banquet was 
held at the Woman’s Club Building on 
Tuesday night. 

Bert Haskett. 





UTAH 


The first semi-annual convention of the 
Utah State Wool Growers Association, 
held at Cedar City on July 12, was one 
of the most successful conventions ever 
held in the state. There were approxi- 
mately 300 present. 

In the morning the wool growers at the 
convention visited Cedar Breaks, the iron 
mines, and other points of interest. At 
12:15 they were guests of the Rotary 
Club, where delightful music was furn- 
ished and the group was addressed by 
F. J. Hagenbarth and James A. Hooper. 
At 2:00 o'clock in the afternoon the con- 
vention was opened by W. D. Candland, 
who presided in.the absence of President 
H. W. Harvey. Mayor Christensen wel- 
comed the wool growers, after which J. H. 
Manderfield spoke of the value of the ram 
sale. He was followed by George 
Holman, representing the State Board of 
Agriculture and the U. S. Biological Sur- 
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vey, who gave a report of the work con- 
ducted to control predatory animals. 
President Hagenbarth of the National 
Wool Growers Association dwelt at length 
on thé value of orderly marketing, adver- 
tising meat, the need of organization, and 
the way the industry has been protected 
by the tariff law. 

In the evening a banquet was served, 
with Vice-president W. D. Candland act- 
ing as toastmaster. Mr. Foster of Cedar 
City addressed the gathering and~was 
followed by Matt Staff, president of 
the National Wool Exchange, who spoke 
of the work of that body and the bene- 
fits to be derived from the orderly mar- 
keting of wool. Mr. Harry A. Williams 
of the Western Wool Exchange’ then 
spoke, after which Secretary Hooper gave 
a report of the scientific research work 
being done under the auspices of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board in 
regard to the value of meat in the diet, 
and told of the activities of the Utah 
‘Marketing Association. Very excellent 
musical selections were furnished by the 
residents’ of Cedar City during the ses- 
sions. 

Resolutions were unaniniously adopted: 


Favoring the collection of ten cents per car 
on all live stock moving to eastern, Pacific 
Coast, and Utah markets, to be used by the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, and en- 
dorsing the work of said’ board; ; 

Requesting the approval of the commission 
men and the Secretary of Agriculture through 
the Packers and Stockyards Administration of 
the collection of $1.00 per car on all sheep 
moving through the stock yards of the United 
States, such fund to be used by the National 
Wool Growers Association for the purpose of 
promoting the consumption of lamb; 

Endorsing the plan of assessing one cent per 
head of sheep owned, payable to the state 
association, one-half of which assessment to be 
paid to the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion through the state association; 

Requesting the Secretary of the State of 
Utah to have the next automobile number 
plates represent a sheep with the number o 
the automobile on the sheep; : 

Endorsing the present bounty law and urg- 
ing all local organizations to cooperate with 
the State Board of Agriculture and the U. S. 
Biological Survey to carry out the law to the 
fullest extent in order that the workings of the 
same may be brought into full play; 

Requesting the state association to take up 
with the National Wool Growers Association 
and the Arizona Wool Growers Association the 
matter of securing an agreement whereby Ari- 
zona will recognize and make proper deductions 
in taxes on sheep where taxes have already 
been paid on them in the State of Utah, in- 
stead of charging a full year’s tax on such 
sheep as is now done; 

Endorsing the Utah Wool Marketing Asso- 
ciation and recommending the orderly mar- 
Keting of wool through that association. 
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It was also decided to hold the regular 
annual convention of the association at 
Ogden, Utah, on the Monday preceding 
the National convention. 





THE TEXAS RAM AND ANGORA 
SALE 
One thousand head of Rambouillet and 


Delaine rams and Angora goats were list- 
ed in the Texas three-day sale which 
opened at Kerrville on July 19. 

Complete reports of the sale averages 
had not been received at the time this 
issue of the Wool Grower went to press. 

Our Texas correspondent writes that 
the top figure of the sale was $1200 paid 
by J. L. Clark, Menard, Texas, for a 
Delaine ram. Another Delaine brought 
$1000 from John Rosenow of Carta Val- 
ley. This ram was consigned by John 
L. Liles, Collins, Ohio. 

The high figure of $1075 was paid by 
O. W. Cardwell, Uvalde, Texas, for an 
Angora buck consigned by C. A. Pepper 
of San Antonio. 

On the first day 21 Rambouillets aver- 
aged $250. An average of $580 was mace 
on five Delaines. Six Angoras averaged 
$310. 

Bullard Bros. sold a two-year-old Ram- 
bouillet ram to Guy Rochelle of Sander- 
son for $525. W. S. Hansen sold a reg- 
istered Rambouillet ram to Otto Stolley 
& Son of Austin for $600; A. F. Gamber 
of Wakeman, Ohio, sold a two-year-old 
registered Delaine ram to Jacoby Bros. 
of Menard for $825 and a two-year-old 
registered Delaine ram to A. L. Cameron 
of Fredericksburg for $625. 





TENNESSEE. SHEEP SALES 
Four hundred and seventy-five head 


of registered sheep of three breeds were 
sold last month in three sales in Tennes- 
see. 
At Nashville, on July 13, 200 head of 
Hampshires and Southdowns were sold. 
Hampshire rams averaged $75 and ewes 
$45. Southdown rams averaged $70.80 
and ewes $35.00. 

On July 18, at Morristown an average 
of $71.40 was made on 100 head of Hamp- 
shires and Shropshires. An average of 
$63 was made on 75 head of the same 
breeds on July 21, at Jackson. The high- 
est price paid for a ram in the series was 
$125. 
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OHIO FEEDERS VISIT THE RANGE 
COUNTRY 


Inspired primarily by the thought that 
a great economic saving may be effected, 
as well as being desirous of coming in 
personal contact with many of their 
business associates, a special train has 
been making a tour of parts of Wyoming 
and eastern Montana, on which were 
domiciled more than fifty Ohio stock 
feeders and farmers. They sought not 
only first-hand information and visual 
evidence of the progress of the stock in- 
dustry and agriculture in the territory 
visited, but likewise had a desire to meet 
stockgrowers, farmers and business men 
therein. 


As expressed by one of the so-called 
feeders, the underlying thought was to 
get in closer touch with the breeders and 
producers of young live stock, especially 
lambs, with the belief that a plan may 
be worked out for direct dealings between 
the two branches of the _ industry, 
eliminating the intervening stock yards, 
commission men, etc. At the Billings 
meeting, sentiment was pronounced that 
material progress had been made, and it 
was openly predicted that as a result of 
the trip, not only Ohio, but feeders of 
Michigan, Illinois, lowa and other cen- 
tral states would sooner or later be mak- 
ing practically all of their purchases 
direct from the producers. It was pointed 
out that a very material saving could be 
effected by direct dealing, estimates run- 
ning as high as $100 and $125 a carload 
on lambs, for instance. It was stated that 
all stock yard charges could be elimin- 
ated, such as feeding, switching, commis- 
sion, inspection and the like. 

It is not the expectation of the Ohioans 
that this rather radical change can be 
made effective instanter, but the belief 
was expressed that it would eventually 
work out in a most satisfactory manner. 
Practically ever member of the party 
became acquainted with from half a 
dozen to fifty sheepmen and it is a moral 
certainty that some direct trading will 
result. Lambs, it was cited, could be 
shipped direct from Billings to the feed 
lots in northern Ohio without any inter- 
vention, and the financial end handled 
through banks at a minimum cost. It 
was held by those who discussed the sub- 
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ject, that the attendants could go right 
through to destination with shipments 
just as well as to deliver them at a stock 
yards to be placed on sale with the at- 
tendant charges. 

The Ohioans were more than impressed 
with the quality of the lambs they had 
had in the past from Montana and Wy- 
oming, and seemed disposed to attribute 


it in large measure to the character of the 
grazing grasses and alfafa. Certainly 
range conditions never appeared to better 
advantage, and the fact that grass will 
cure on the root was an “eye-opener,” as 
ong of the visitors expressed it. 

The train was made up by the New 
York Central and ran solid throughout. 
The visitors, with the exception of one 
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editor, were either stockmen or farmers. 
They were given one day’s recreation on 
the entire trip—at Mammoth Hot Springs 
in Yellowstone park, returning east by 
way of Miles City, over the Northern Pa- 
cific. They were taken on a trip from 
the latter place, 150 miles, along the 
famous Powder River—a mile wide, a 
foot deep and full of fish—white fish. 

ae 








Field Days for Sheep Breeders 


The value of the informal gatherings 
of sheepmen where opportunity is given 
for exchange of ideas, where judging and 
mating of sheep, wool grading, and other 
phases of sheep husbandry have a place, 
is inestimable. Recognition of this fact 
is evidenced 


farm of W. F. Renk & Sons on June II. 
The principal address of the day was 
given by Prof. W. G. Kammlade of the 
University of Illinois, who had for his 
subject “Opinions and Investigations con- 
cerning Sheep Raising”. Prof. Kamm- 





by the grow- 
ing popu- 
larity of 
field days 
throughout 
the country. 
Three such 
days, one on 
the east 
coast, one 
on the west 
coast, and 





the famous old Yamhill County and pass- 
ed very carefully on the merits of his 
five stud rams, all of them being corraled 
separately, with the lambs which they 
sired in the spring’s crop. The pedigrees 
of the rams were on cards in each of the 
various en- 
closures, 
numbered 1 
to 5, and 
the people 
were asked 
to judge the 
lambs alone, 
without any 
regard to the 
merit of the 
sire, the idea 





one in the 
central 
states, have recently been held. 


On June 25 a hundred or more Vermont 
sheep breeders were guests at Fillmore 
Farms in Bennington when the state as- 
sociation held its annual field day. 
Wool grading was demonstrated by Prof. 
H. L. Garrigus of Storrs, Vt., and then 
followed the judging of three classes of 
Dorset sheep bred at Fillmore Farms. 
This was participated in by a number of 
the breeders, with Prof. Garrigus making 
the official decisions. The afternoon ses- 
sion, which followed an enjoyable dinner, 
included talks on wool market conditions, 
the care of sheep, the marketing of lambs, 
essentials in sheep breeding, and an inter- 
esting presentation of the work of sheep 
herding by “Collie”, under the direction 
of Jack Story. 


The second annual feeders’ and breed- 
ers’ picnic of Wisconsin was held at the 


At Foothill Farm, Carlton, Oregon, where over a hundred breeders and representatives of agricultural colleges enjoyed the 
hospitality of Frank Brown, well known Hampshire breeder. 


lade also gave a demonstration for 4H 
boys and girls on “Picking and Judging 
Lambs”. There was also an interesting 
talk on “The Relation between the Mont- 
ana Lamb Producer, the Railroads, and 
the Wisconsin Lamb Feeder” by Evan 
P. Hall, agricultural supervisor for the 
C. M. & St. Paul Railroad, with head- 
quarters in Miles City, Montana. Other 
talks were made by Col. J. W. Jackson of 
Madison, Wis., and W. P. Neal of New 
Zealand. The day’s program also in- 
cluded an inspection of a group of Shrop- 
shire show rams. 

The West’s contribution to the coun- 
try’s recent field days occurred at Foot- 
hills Farm, Carlton, Oregon, with Frank 
Brown & Sons acting as hosts. Over a 
hundred people gathered at the Browns’ 


splendid breeding establishment up in 


being of 
course to 
find out just what each ram was doing 
in actual service. Prof. O. M. Nelson, 
head of the sheep department of Oregon 
Agricultural College, had charge of the 
demonstration in judging. 

In addition to-the neighboring sheep 
breeders who were in attendance, repre- 
sentatives from the agricultural colleges 
of Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Califor- 
nia, the Pacific Cooperative Wool Grow- 
ers and the Pacific International Live 
Stock Exposition were there. Many in- 
formal speeches were made and every one 
who was fortunate to be present had a 
most delightful time. The genial spirit 
of the occasion was enhanced by the very 
excellent repast served by Mrs. Brown 
and her daughters. 
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Consigned by J. K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 


Consigned by W.'D. Candland, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 











Farm, Wendell, Idaho. 
Consigned by S. W. McClure, Bliss, Idaho. 








Consigned by C. D. Michaelsen, Gunnison, Utah. 
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Range rams entered in the sale by the Manti Live Stock Company, Manti, Utah. 





Sheep Affairs in Australia and New Zealand 


By A. C. Mills 


Melbourne, June !3, 1927. 

Though the rainfall over the main 
sheep raising areas of Australia was only 
light in May, the weather has turned ex- 
ceptionally bleak and cold for early in 
the season (winter). This, following on 
the dry summer and autumn, and _ its 
consequent scarcity of feed, has played 
havoc with weak stock. Lambing ewes 
have suffered particularly, and many dis- 
tricts report losses above the normal. As 
is only to be expected, the worst trouble 
has occurred where owners took risks and 
delayed handfeeding until the sheep had 
got into low condition. It was a short- 
sighted policy in most cases and has 
reaped its own reward. 

I have lately had an opportunity of 
visiting a Victorian sheep run where more 
sensible practices obtain in respect to 
feeding. It is in the center of an area 
that is very dry this year, but the owner, 
by feeding his sheep on silage, has got 
an 80 per cent average of lambs from a 
flock of over 4,000 Merino ewes. What 
is more to the point, the lambs and ewes 
are as healthy as if they had passed 
through a really good season for natural 
feed, instead of the whole countryside 


being about as bare as a road. The prin- 


cipal reason for this man’s success is that 
he started to feed in January, before the 
ewes lost condition. The silage was made 
from a mixture of green oats, peas, beans 
and tares grown on the place and chaffed 
before going into the silo. The ewes have 
received a daily ration of two pounds per 
head of this right through the latter part 
of the summer and the autumn, but noth- 
ing else except a very scant picking of dry 
grass growing in the paddock~. They 


went to the rams on it and lambed on it, 
and the cost per week did not exceed 4 
cents per ewe. I may add that neighbors 
who are feeding on hay, chaff or grains 
have not got such good results at a cost 
of 12 cents per head per week. 

Of course silage is out of the question 
in the dry back country where green crops 
cannot be grown. Owners there in a bad 
year are forced to buy fodder or send 
their stock away to relief country. I have 
heard lately of some getting good results 
by feeding on patent concentrates, the 
basis of which is linseed. Maize has 
been largely used and with success in 
central and west Queensland for some 
time past, but the majority of graziers 
there have now transferred their stock to 
other districts where pastures are avail- 
able. 

One holder of a large area in Queens- 
land, a well known and wealthy book- 
maker, has lately been faced with the 
problem of moving some 19,000 sheep 
that have become hemmed in by drought 
in the southwest of the state. Two years 
ago this man had 70,000 sheep on a west- 
ern station, and when the drought became 
bad started them on the roads in search 
of feed. The 19,000 is all that is left 
and they are isolated by dry country 300 
miles from the home run which now has 
plenty of feed. 


At first the owner seriously considered 
driving the sheep home, artificially feed- 
ing them on the road and having a port- 
able boring plant on ahead sinking bores 
to give them water. It was found that 
this would cost more than the sheep are 
worth. Eventually it was decided to en- 
gage motor transport and after a good 
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deal ‘of trouble contractors were found 
willing to attempt the work at the rate 
of $1.60 per head. The drovers propose 
rushing the sheep over the 300 miles in 
thirty hours without food or water the 
sheep fortunately being in fairly good 
condition. The trip will be a difficult one 
as the roads are in bad order. When com- 
pleted the job will stand the owner in 
for $33,250. 

This 300-mile transport, if successfully 
carried out, will be the longest and most 
difficult motor trip done with sheep. A 
good many shorter runs have been made 
during the present drought. For instance 
Mr. Russell, of Dalby, Queensland, some 
time ago moved 10,000 sheep a matter of 
180 miles in trucks at a cost of $7,500. 
Also in August last year Mr. Ellis, of 
Longreach, shifted 3,000 head 250 miles, 
the expense being $3,750. 

More recently Mr. Gordon, of Campsie, 
was faced with the necessity of trans- 
porting 2300 ewes and 1000 lambs to 
feed some 40 miles away. The lambs 
were too young and the ewes too weak 
to walk so he hired motor lorries and lost 
only four ewes and no lambs. The ewes 
were carried separately from the lambs. 

Owing to the drought the sheep market 
in Queensland continues very irregular. 
Young wethers and ewes, carrying nine 
months’ wool, are fetching between $4.80 
and $5.40 a head for stocking up pur- 
poses,, but older stock is much cheaper. 
Fat sheep for the butchering trade in 
Sydney are inclined to be weak, due to 
over supply. The current value for good 
average wethers is $5.52, hoggets $5.28, 
while aged ewes are not worth much 
over $3 a head. In Melbourne, where the 
supply is within local requirements, good 
crossbred wethers are selling round $6.24, 
lambs $6.28, and old ewes $4.56. Good 
breeding ewes are worth anything up to 
$6.28 each. 

Affairs in the wool selling trade are 
quiet, the only event of importance since 
last writing being an auction in Brisbane. 
Contrary to expectations, engendered by 
the drop in the market during the pre- 
ceding month, values were quite firm. 
Generally speaking the selling prices were 
in growers’ favor as compared with the 
last sale in Sydney and the market closed 
firm. 
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Seasonal conditions in New Zealand 
Most of the districts 
are supplied with ample feed, so stock 
should come through without undue loss. 
The frozen mutton and lamb export 
season, that is so far as actual slaughter- 


are about normal. 


ings are concerned, is rapidly. drawing to 
a close, though there is still a good deal 


of meat in cold store waiting to be 
shipped. At the end of last month the 
packing houses were buying freezer lambs 


on the following basis, quotations being 
at per pound dressed weight: Primes 
under 36 pounds, 16 to 17% cents; 36 to 
42 pounds, 14 to 16 cents; over .42 
pounds, 12% to 14 cents. For best light 
weight wethers they were paying to 11 
cents, heavy weights down to 8% cents, 
while ewes ranged from 5% to 6% cents 
per pound. 
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HIGH FIGURE ON MORSE CLIP 
Thirty-seven and a quarter cents for 


a clip of 150,000 Beaverhead County 
(Montana) 1927 wools is believed to be 
the best figure paid west of the Missis- 
sippi River this year. That figure was 
obtained by J..E. Morse of the Cook 
Sheep Company, the purchaser being 
Dewey, Gould & Co., of Boston. 

The clip is rated as one of the best in 
the Northwest, the sheep having been 
selected over.a period of years with the 
view of upbuilding their standard by Mr. 
Morse, who for years has been one of the 
leading figures in Montana’s wool world. 

At Dillon, former Senator E. O. Selway 
disposed of his offering at 37 cents to a 
Boston: house. The average price paid in 
Beaverhead County this season has been 
35 cents, which indicates the superior 
quality of the Selway clip. The value 
of this year’s clip from the backs of 
Beaverhead County woolies, is, in round 
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figures, $750,000 making it the banne 
producer of the state. 

The shearing season in Montana has 
practically closed with very satisfactory 
results so far as the yield and quality are 
concerned, and in most cases, the price 
is equally pleasing. Miles City handled 
more than 1,000,000 pounds in its shear- 
ing pens, which is a slight gain over last 
year. Early predictions are that the 
state’s clip will be slightly larger in 1927 
than in the preceding year. 

The Stillwater pool, composed of sheep- 
men resident in the county of that name, 
have about completed their shipments to 
Silberman at Chicago The total ship- 
ments aggregate approximately 1,000,000 
pounds, and with the exception of the 
Utah pool the organization is said to be 
the largest in the Northwest. The wool 
was contracted to the Chicagoans at 35 
cents. 

Leon Shaw. 








Annual Address of Wyoming Association President 


President Hagenbarth’s Statement in Correction of Mr. Hadsell’s Remarks. 





The Wool Grower prints below a statement-as requested by 
Mr. Hadsell, president of the Wyoming Wool Growers. Asso- 
ciation, which was delivered by him before that organization. 
This is done in accordance with the Wool Grower’s usual 
policy of offering fair and open field for presentation of. all 
shades of opinion on subjects of interest and importance to 
sheepmen, notwithstanding any personal criticism of the offi- 
cers of the association that may be involved therein. 

However, there are two points in Mr. Hadsell’s statement 
relative to the attitude of the National Association and its 
officers and especially its president, that call for a clearing 
up of the true facts regarding which Mr.. Hadsell is plainly 
in error. 


The National Wool Growers Association,- nor any of its 
officers, is not and has not been antagonistic to pure-fabric 
legislation. In 1913, and in earlier years, Secretary McClure 
and others spent considerable time and money in Washington 
in an effort to secure. Federal legislation that: would require 
the use of shoddy in cloth or garments to be shown at the time 
of sale. Again in 1920 Secretary Marshall testified in favor 
of fabric legislation when the French bill was under considera- 
tion. During these interims real difficulties arose in the framing 
of measures that would effect the object sought and be possible 
of full enforcement in the courts in view of the facts and con- 
ditions of manufacturing and merchandising woolen materials. 
We found ‘active opposition among representative senators; 
even from the West. 


Following the Butte convention last January, the fabric bill 
situation was carefully gone into. The Capper bill was on 
the Senate unanimous consent calendar. However unanimous 
consent was denied. It is to be remembered that this was a 
short session of Congress and the bill would undoubtedly have 
taken considerable amount of debate because of the contrary 
interests of the western wool growers who were demanding 
such legislation and the majority of eastern manufacturers 
who were opposed to it. The best opinion obtainable dis- 
closed the fact that even if the Capper bill could have been 
passed in the short session, its opponents in the House would 
bring up and pass the Merritt bill. This bill is distinctly a 
manufacturer’s bill and more dangerous than no bill at all. 
It had been recommended by the House Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce and had been kept on the calendar since before 
the reporting of the Capper bill in the Senate, apparently as 
strategic means of forestalling through the House such legis- 
lation as the Capper bill. The Merritt bill would prohibit 
the use of the term “all wool” as applied to a fabric containing 
“cotton, jute, hemp, silk, or any fiber other than wool of the 
sheep or lamb or hair of the Angora or Cashmere goat.” The 
danger of this wording in the Merritt bill is that it makes no 
mention of shoddy, which is the principal evil that we are 
trying to combat. 


It is a simple chemical proposition to determine the admix- 
ture of cotton or other vegetable fibers in wool, but the deter- 
mination of the percentage of shoddy by chemical means is 
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impossible and no definite and satisfactory method has yet 
been devised whereby physical examination can definitely de- 
termine a percentage of shoddy in woolen goods. It is this 
situation which has made legislation so difficult to enact up to 
the present time. We were denied, on this account and by 
reason of other difficulties of administration of the proposed 
law, the active support of some of the western senators who 
are warm friends of the wool industry. 

I repeat, there has never been, as stated by Mr. Hadsell, 
any opposition to the object to be obtained by the passage of 
pure-fabric legislation. It is possible that the conservative 
attitude of the association and, in conformity with its usual 
policy, its desire to do justice to all interests involved has been 
construed as opposition. Inasmuch as Mr. Hadsell specifically 
criticizes the writer, | desire to say that | have at all times 
favored and still favor pure-fabric legislation if we can secure 
a bill which we can pass and which will effect the end sought. 
It is a most difficult proposition wherein theory and practice 
actively conflict. | still have hopes that with some amend- 
ments the Capper bill or one similar to it can be enacted into 
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law and it is the purpose, as italways has been, of the National 
Association to work to that end. 

In my judgment, Mr. Hadsell is entirely correct in his 
attitude to the effect that the use of shoddy is a factor in affect- 
ing legitimate demand for virgin wool fabrics, and some means 
certainly need to be devised for preventing present abuses, 
However, there are some factors affecting wool values which 
likewise demand attention and which can be carried into eflect 
without the complications involved in fabric legislation for 
reasons above explained. In addition there are other and 
serious problems which are within the collective power of wool 
growers to improve or overcome and without sole dependence 
on the uncertainties of legislation. 

It is upon these things which | feel wool growers can and 
should do as individuals and through their national and state 
associations that | have tried to center attention and study 
that would result in constructive action, and by no means 
with any thought of opposition to, or obstruction of pure-fabric 
legislation. 














F. J. Hagenbarth. 








President Hadsell’s Address 


We are wool growers and our welfare 
By 
persevering labor and attention to busi- 


depends on the fortunes of wool. 


ness through sunshine and storm, through 
years of prosperity and years of adversity, 
we have built up fleeces which are second 
We are still striving for im- 
our 


to none. 
provement and we would better 


fleeces. We would increase consumption 


by producing a satisfactory product. We 
have produced satisfactory product but 
we are unable to carry our product to 
the consumer in a satisfactory form. It 
reaches the consumer in a most unsatis- 
factory condition and for this reason has 
little chance for an increased consumption. 
The consumption of grease wool in the 
United States in 1918 was 742,000,000; 
in 1926 it was 438,000,000. The decline 
has been gradual and points to lower 
figures in the future unless different tac- 
tics are employed by those who make 
fabrics and clothing. While the con- 
sumption of wool has been declining the 
production of shoddy has been increasing 
until in 1925 more shoddy was produced 
ir the United States than there was wool 
grown. 


It is the province of the textile and 
clothing industries to carry our wool to 


the consuming public and it will be taken 
in varying volume as the products of 
wool are satisfactory or unsatisfactory 
to the public. It is the condition in which 
wool reaches the consumer that counts 
and not the condition in which it leaves 
the shearing pens. These industries have 
been trading on the good reputation of 
wool in order to sell a lot of cheap sub- 
stitutes to the public and to obtain for 
these the price of new wool. This fraudu- 
lent practice has been carried on so long 
and so generally that in the eyes of the 
trade it ceases to be fraudulent. In the 
eyes of the consuming public the merch- 
andise is simply unsatisfactory, so the 
consumer spends his income for the things 
he wants and leaves the unsatisfactory 
merchandise on the shelves. He wants 
and buys cars and radios and he doesn’t 
want our wool in the condition it comes 
to him and he buys as little of it as pos- 
sible. The textile industry is sick, the 
great wonder is that it is still miserably 
alive. 


The textile industry does not function 
properly. It fails to carry our wool to 
our customers in a satisfactory form and 
we should note this fact and do some- 
thing about it just as we would note that 
our wool wagon had a-broken wheel. The 
wool wagon starts the journey to the 


consumer and the textile industry is de- 
pended upon to carry the load part of 
the way. Generally speaking, it is carry- 
ing too much shoddy to carry very much 
Virgin wool and the mixed load does not 
satisfy our customers and the service 
does not satisfy us. 

Our problem is to reach our customer 
with products of wool that will satisfy 
him. How can this be accomplished? 
The case is not hopeless, for or customer 
is trying to make contact also and where 
s.tisfactory virgin wool products are 
available to him he is buying and asking 
for more. In order that our customers 
may be enabled to purchase our product 
it must be identified for him so that he 
will not have to take the chance of get- 
ting fabrics made mostly of shoddy when 
he would buy wool. To bring about this 
identification is the whole object of the 
truth-in-fabric fight. 

It should be possible for anyone desir- 
ing to purchase fabrics made of virgin 
wool to do so. Surely there can be no 
doubt about that. Yet it has been im- 
possible to do this and be sure of getting 
virgin wool until recently. The thing 
which we have been unable to accomplish 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Range and Market Trade in Lambs 


CHICAGO 


Midsummer live mutton trade has not 
elicited serious criticism. At no time in 
fuly did the market run wild. The big 
gob of native lambs predicted early in 
the season did not make its appearance, 
although its movement may have been 
retarded by feed abundance all through 
the Mississippi valley. The dressed lamb 
market was fairly active and at no time 
did the live lamb market congest. During 
the first week of July top lambs sold at 
$15.25; the bulk at $14@15.15. The last 
week of the month developed a $14.95 
top, the bulk selling at $13.75@14.60. 
The month’s supply was not excessive 
and was fairly well distributed. Ten 
markets received approximately 770,000 
head, against 790,000 in July, 1926. The 
heaviest one-week run around the market 
circle was 210,000; the lightest 155,000. 

Idaho, Oregon, and Washington fur- 
nished the bulk of the fat lambs during 
July. Late in the month, Oregon and 
Washington product deteriorated in con- 
dition somewhat, increasing the propor- 
tion of feeders, but the latter were read- 
ily absorbed. Lamb values were main- 
tained by a deficiency in the native crop, 
which lacked both quality and _ finish. 
Ever and anon a grist of natives showed 
up but it lasted only a day or so. The 
menace of an increasing supply of native 
lambs, which invariably live up to their 
record as price breakers, is sensed by the 
trade, however, creating apprehension of 
a series of bumpy markets in September 
and October. 

The new crop lamb movement has been 
two to three weeks behind its usual sched- 
ule owing to a late season and washy 
grass. If native lamb shippers will pick 
their crop cautiously and refrain from 
dumping a lot of trash weighing 60 
pounds or less into the market hopper, 
it will be to the advantage of all con- 
cerned. There is a market for a consid- 
erable number of cull lambs, but when 
they reach market weighing less than 60 
pounds they do not get a good reception. 
If farmer lamb growers would adopt the 
policy of not loading a lamb under 75 
pounds, meaning 70 pounds at the mar- 


ket, stabilization would get a boost. 

During the first week of July lamb 
values advanced 50 cents to $1 per 
hundredweight on a short run, which 
made light sorting possible. The sheep 
phase of the deal was strong. The second 
week a substantial increase in supply, 
was responsible for a 25@50 cent de- 
cline. 

During the third week a break in the 
eastern dressed market caused another 50 
cent decline on lambs, sheep developing 
weakness. The last week of the month 
prices advanced on a light supply and im- 
provement in dressed trade, choice west- 
ern lambs selling up to $14.95, although 
$14.60 was the limit on choice Idahos at 
the close. Late in the month condition 
of Idaho and Oregon lambs showed signs 
of deterioration, affording better picking 
for feeders, but Washington lambs came 
good. 
Demand for feeding and breeding stock 
never abated. Grass and other feed has 
been abundant all over the Mississippi 
valley and with few western lambs under 
contract, feeders have grabbed everything 
in sight at the market, paying $12.50@ 
13.50 and up to $13.75 without haggling. 
Nebraska, Missouri, and Kansas have 
been free buyers and there has been a 
constant demand for small packages from 
Michigan and Indiana. Statistics con- 
cerning the movement show that a small 
package has gone into Chicago territory 
compared with last year, probably 40 
per cent less. Demand for breeding stock 
has always been in excess of supply, few 
westerns being available. Mixed bunches 
of useful ewes, two to four years of age, 
sold at $9@9.50; yearling ewes at 
$12.50@13.50 and up to $14. Eastern 
breeders have a definite idea that a year- 
ling ewe is good investment and have 
been buying that kind. So scarce are 
western yearling ewes that a brisk trade 
in natives has developed. Western breed- 
ers have reached a stage where it is nec- 
essary to recuperate flocks. Ewe lambs 
are selling at a premium of $1 to $2 per 
hundredweight over wether lambs owing 
to the effort to recuperate farm flocks, a 
program that must eventuate in gener- 
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ous production of native lambs if per- 
sisted in. 

During the June and July period the 
fat lamb market showed wide fluctuations. 
The June top at Chicago was $18.75, 
which was abnormal. From that pin- 
nacle prices declined to a $14 basis, fol- 
lowed by a reaction to $15. The only 
disturbing influence in prospect is a 
heavy September and October run of na- 
tives, which has been advertised for two 
years past without materializing. 

Losses in the Northwest owing to April 
and May storms will probably reduce the 
September movement of fat lambs. By 
the end of July early Idahos had been 
marketed; Washington was 50 per cent 
out; Kentucky and Tennessee had 
cleaned up and there was no surplus else- 
where. 

Demand for breeding ewes will be 
strong all through the season. At this 
writing $13@13.50 is the market for 75 
to 110 pound yearling ewes, a few pack- 
ages selling at $14. Two to 3-year-old 
ewes sold around $10; solid-mouths at 
$7.50@8. The Middle South has been 
a keen competitor and considerable buy- 
ing has been done on Alabama account, 
due to an effort to establish a spring lamb 
industry down that way. 

The dressed market has been irregular. 
Early in July prime lamb carcasses sold 
at $32@33; common around $20. Frozen 
lambs were taken out of freezers ‘to sell 
at $26. Wether carcasses sold at $20; 
good ewes at $16. The second week a few 
lots of prime lambs reached $35, but the 
practical top was $33, common carcasses 
going at $22, frozen Argentines making 
$23@24 and frozen domestics, $26@28, 
but demand for frozen product is lim- 
ited. Ewes sold up to $16. The third 
week of the month the dressed market 
went to pieces over night for no appar- 
ent reason, other than that of hot weather. 
A few prime lambs were eligible to 
$30@31 at that stage, but $20 to $25 
took a lot of stuff during the bargain 
sale, and considerable out-of-condition 
lamb went at $12.50@16, inflicting heavy 
loss on killers, the minus profit running 
as high as $7 per hundredweight on west- 
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ern consignments reaching New York, at 
the bottom of the break. Mutton did not 
get the break, good ewe carcasses selling 
at $18. During the last week sharp re- 
covery was effected. 

Market sentiment is optimistic. Prac- 
tical certainty of a short crop of western 
lambs makes midsummer prices look 
genuine, especially if an occasional glut 
of natives does not put in an appearance. 
If, as expected, the West holds back a 
larger percentage of ewe lambs for flock 
rehabilitation purposes than in_ recent 
years, an element of price stabilization 
will be injected. It is not the big Mon- 
day run that plays havoc with the mar- 
ket, unless it is followed by heavy re- 
ceipts the rest of the week. From now on 

. the proportion of feeders in the western 
crop will be larger, consequently killers 
will have harder picking, a condition that 
always develops competition and sends 
the rubber stamp into retirement. 

J. E. Poole. 





OMAHA 


July witnessed the lowest prices of the 
season on fat range lambs, although 
values rallied during the last half of the 
month and closed at levels 35@60 cents 
over those in force at the end of June, 
while natives scored upturns of $1.15 
@1.25. 

The improvement that set in during 
the latter part of June carried over into 
the initial week of the July trade and 
quotations on range stock worked up 
75@85 cents, carrying the top to $14.85, 
which stood as high mark for the period. 
From here on until the final week of the 
month, slack demand for dressed lamb in 
the East and consequent lower quotations, 
together with a big increase in receipts, 
all played their part in forcing values 
lower until, on July 20, the best range 
lambs crossed the scales at $13.50, a new 
low mark for this season’s crop, with the 
bulk selling at $13.25@13.50. Receipts 
that week totaled 61,561 head, or the 
heaviest since the middle of last October. 

At this point, conditions in the eastern 
dressed trade took a turn for the better 
and, with a drop of about 23,000 head 
in receipts, values reacted to higher levels. 
This advance, along with that registered 


early in the month, more than offset the 
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decline in mid-month, with. the final top 
at $14.10 and the bulk ranging from this 
figure down to $13.85. There was a big 
narrowing in the spread between native 
and western stock and the former brought 
up to $13.90 on the close, whereas a 
month ago natives were selling $1.00 or 
more under the rangers. Fed shorn lambs 
were in comparatively light supply and 
showed little change for the month, sell- 
ing up to $12.90 on the close. 

Supplies for July were the lightest in 
ten years, footing up some 183,000 head, 
against 194,000. for the corresponding 
month of 1926. Idaho ranges furnished 
the big bulk of the run, or better than 
108,000 head, with about 12,000. from 
Oregon and a sprinkling out of Nevada 
and Wyoming. 

On most days between 25 and .40 per 
cent of supplies was in feeder flesh, the 
proportion occasionally reaching 60 per 
cent but, despite the ups and downs ex- 
perienced in the fat lamb trade, the 
feeder market maintained a fairly. even 
keel throughout the period. . Demand 
broadened: out considerably, particularly 
for choice light lambs, which were scarce, 
and prices gradually worked higher until, 
on the close, they stood 50@65 cents 
above those of a month ago. Heavy 
lambs, scaling up around 70 pounds, and 
those lacking quality, were hard to move 
at times but, on the whole, the market 
displayed a healthy. tone throughout the 
four weeks and should continue to during 
August. Demand from the cornbelt feed- 
ers is rather uncertain, depending to a 
large extent upon the ultimate outcome 
of the corn crop, the condition of which 
is more or less spotted, and the reaction to 
last year’s feeding losses. Some. recent 
rains in outlying territory, however, have 
tended to relieve the situation to a cer- 
tain extent and, with harvest getting well 
under way, it is expected there will be a 
good demand for lambs to clean up 
stubble fields. ; 

Shipments of feeders fell short of July 
a year ago, aggregating 49,824 head, 
against 54,365 for July, 1926. Nearly 
half of the total shipped out went into 
Nebraska feed lots. Iowa was next with 
19,000 head, but it is significant that this 
number stands about 10,000 head. short 
of what Iowa took during the same period 
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of last year. Distribution of the balance 
was to states as far east as Maryland, 
north to Minnesota. and South Dakota, 
and south to Kansas, the number going 
into the latter territories showing a {air 
gain over a year ago. Most of these 
lambs went out at $12.75@13.00, with 
the month’s top at $13.35, which in the 
first few days of August jumped to $13.75, 
Sharp advances were scored in aged 
sheep, the gain for the month amount- 
ing to $1.25 or more on fat ewes, with the 
month’s top at $7.00. Packers were 
forced to meet competition from the 
country on anything suitable for breed- 
ing purposes and this had a buoyant in- 
fluence on prices. Feeding and breeding 
stock were in comparatively small supply 
and also worked higher, feeder ewes sell- 
ing up to $5.00, with broken-mouthed 
breeders at $5.25@7.00, full-mouthed at 
$7.00@9.00, and younger ewes higher. 
K. H. Kittoe. 





KANSAS CITY 


In the first few days of July lamb 
prices advanced $1.25, reaching the top 
level on July 8 at $15, and continuing on 
that basis through the next three days. 
On July 12 a downward tendency de- 
veloped that brought a drop of nearly 
$2.00 in ten days. This was followed by 
a rebound of 75 cents that left final quo- 
tations for July 25 at 40 cents above the 
june close, but around $1.00 under the 
high point of July. In the last week 
practically all the western lambs sold 
straight at $13.75 to $14, and there was 
urgent demand for the offerings. 

Considering that July had large sup- 
plies of native lambs to care for, the mar- 
ket held better than had been expected. 
No official figures are available, but esti- 
mates are that the runs of native lambs 
will be over by the first ten days in 
August. If this proves correct, killers 
are going to be short on supplies and 
western range lambs will find a wide open 
demand. Thus far offerings of range 
lambs have sold with little or no sort, in- 
dicating an uniformly good condition. 
If this prevails in later offerings feeders 
are going to find thin lambs unusually 
scarce. 

On the close. the only western lambs 
offered came from Colorado and Idaho. 
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Twenty-two double decks of Idahos sold 
in the last week at $13.90 to $14, most 
of them straight and largest sorts were 
only ten head out to the double deck. 
Colorado lambs sold up to $14.10. Texas 
offerings were in diminishing volume and 
the run from that state is over. A 
few Arizona shipments were scattered 
throughout the month. 

Fat sheep remained in moderate supply. 
Native fat ewes brought $5 to $6.25 and 
western fat ewes $5.50 to $6.60, mostly 
$6 to $6.50. The top $6.60 was paid for 
Colorado ewes on the close. Yearlings 
sold at $9.50 to $10.50, mostly $9.75 to 
$10. Grass fat wethers, most of them 
from Texas, brought $7.25 to $7.75. The 
total pounds of meat derived from the fat 
sheep classes was unusually smal] for 
July. 

Feeder buyers were not given much 
chance to disclose extent of demand as 
offerings were scarce in their line. Some 
choice 60-pound lambs went to the coun- 
try at $12.75 to $13, and the plainer 
kinds, including natives, brought $11 to 
$12.50. A good many orders for lambs 
and other feeding classes are held pend- 
ing offerings. 

The feeder outlook seems to be fairly 
promising at this time, especially in this 
trade territory. Kansas, Oklahoma and 
western Missouri have the promise of 
one of the best corn crops in recent years, 
and in addition one of the largest, if not 
the largest hay and rough feed crops on 
record. This combination means that 
this section has capacity for handling 
more stock on feed than last year. In 
lowa and central Missouri eastward there 
is also a large hay crop and plenty of 
rough feed, but corn is later than usual. 
Many observers are of the opinion that 
it will not mature before the frost, and 
growers will make it into silage or feed 
it as soft corn to cattle and sheep. In 
either event they will have to buy the 
thin stock to utilize a big per cent of the 
crop. Unless conditions change mater- 
ially there will be urgent fall demand for 
feeding lambs. Such a large per cent of 
the range lambs will be in killing flesh, 
that the supply of thin lambs, especially 
light weight lambs, will be unusually 
small. How much feeders will be willing 
to pay for thin lambs will control the 


situation, but they will probably be 
forced to pay high prices on the one hand 
or lose a lot of good feed on the other 
hand. 

There is a good demand for breeding 
ewes. Yearlings to five-year-olds sold at 
$8.50 to $13 a hundred pounds and those 
with a very uncertain lamb prospect as 
low as $7. Some feeding ewes brought 
$3.50 to $4.50, and feeding wethers-$6 to 
$7. No thin yearlings arrived. 

July receipts were 101,207 compared 
with 114,491 in the same month last year. 
Receipts for the seven months were 
859,005 compared with 913,699 in the 
same period last year. Indications are 
that the August run will be larger than 
July but will fall short of the normal 
August runs. 

Chas. M. Pipkin. 





DENVER 


The Denver sheep supply in July was 
of about the same proportions as that for 
July of last year. Total receipts here 
were 44,558 head compared to 44,115 
head for the same period of last year. 
The bulk of the month’s supply came 
from Idaho although numerous consign- 
ments were received from Oregon and 





HAMPSHIRE RAMS 
FOR SALE 


135 head of yearlings and two-year-old 
Hampshire rams, eligible to regis- 
tration, and range raised. 


FOSTER & MELTON 


Dillon, Montana 











HAMPSHIRES 








We Offer for 1927: 
Yearling Rams Ram Lambs 
wes Ewe Lambs 
Also, 25 Stud Rams, Bred from American Boy 


All Dependable 


J. NEBEKER & SON 
STOCKTON, UTAH 
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BREEDING EWES FOR SALE 
We can furnish good mixed 
aged ewes for fall delivery. 


DAYBELL LIVESTOCK COMPANY 
75 East Center St. Provo, Utah 
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Yearling Hampshire Rams in the Rough 
The kind that have made Ridgecrest Hamp- 
shires famous 

A comparison of both top and general 
average prices of Hampshire rams obtained 
at the National Ram Sale for the past several 
years puts Ridgecrest Hampshires in a class 
by themselves and establishes them as the 
Premier Flock of America. 


H. L. FINCH, Owner 
Soda Springs, Idaho 
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Yearling Stud Rams 


HAMPSHIRES 
5 Single Stud Rams entered at 
Salt Lake Ram Sale. 


3 Single Stud Rams entered at 
Pendleton Ram Sale. 


Strictly Imported Breeding. 


Each individual selected for his 
excellence as a flock header. 


Thousand Springs Farm 
WENDELL, IDAHO 
Minnie Miller, Owner 
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A. G. Fleming C. M. Hubbard 
Roselawn Hampshires 
Choice Stud Rams— 
Growthy Heavy Boned Range Rams— 
100 Choice Registered Sale Ewes— 
Imported Sires and Their Sons in Service 
Champion Ewe and Flock, 1926, Washington State Fair 
C. M. Hubbard, Manager SUNNYSIDE, WASHINGTON 
. HAMPSHIRES 
Hampshires A 
450 full blooded Hampshire Rams, 
yearlings and two-year-olds. 








Sired by Selway and Gardiner’s 
Registered Rams 


Carter Live Stock Co. 


425 Thompson Ave. 
DILLON, MONTANA 
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HAMPSHIRES FOR 
SALE 


600 yearling rams 
Several Cars Ram Lambs 
One or more Cars Ewes 
CAMBRIDGE LAND & LIVE- 
STOCK CO. 


Chas. Howland, Mgr. 
Cambridge, Idaho 





60 Yearling Registered Rams 


J. J. Craner 


Corinne, Utah 
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Hampshire Rams or Ewes 


PURE BRED OR REGISTERED 
THE RESULT OF 25 YEARS SELECTION AND BREEDING 


Lincoln — Rambouillet Cross Bred Rams 


Ideal Wool-Mutton Combination Shown by U. S. Govern- 
ped a Station to be Most Profitable Sheep 
vailable. 


1500 Yearling Cross Bred Range Ewes 


Wood Live Stock Company 


F. J. HAGENBARTH, President SPENCER, IDAHO 
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from other of the northwestern 
states and from Colorado. 

Strong demand prevailed throughou 
the month for good fat lambs. Desirable 
range lambs sold at $13.25 to $13.50 early 
in July, whereas the same kinds were 
selling up to $13.85 at the close. On July 
9, top for the month was established when 
choice lambs went at $14.50. Ewes that 
went over the scales early in July at $5 to 
$5.25 were selling a month later at $6 to 
$6.50. The demand for ewes was good 
but supply on this market was extremely 
light during the month and prices were 
well up to river market quotations at all 
times. 

Dealers anticipate a big demand and 
strong prices for lambs on the Denver 
market during the entire fall season 
Lamb feeders made money on _ their 
operations during the past fall and win- 
ter and the demand for stock to go into 
feed lots in Denver teiritory will be 
strong this fall. On the other hand the 
western range country is credited with 
being short in supply. Many of the 
northern Colorado lamb feeders and those 
from other sections are making their 
plans to buy on the market this year in- 
stead of going to the range for their stock, 
and indications point to a strong demand 
at Denver for all the lambs coming to 


this market. W. N. Fulton. 
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ST. JOSEPH 
Sheep receipts for the month of July 


were around 83,000, compared with 
90,824 the same month a year ago. The 
lamb market has been up and down and 
closes about 25 cents higher than a month 
ago. Of the month’s receipts about two- 
thirds were from the West, with Idaho 
and Oregon the main contributors. The 
high point of the month was reached the 
end of the first week when choice | dahos 
sold at $14.85, and the low point was 
$13.50 the third week. Best on the close 
sold at $13 85, with choice kinds quoted 
at $14.00 or better. Best natives were 
$13.25 on the close. Feeders were selling 
mostly $12.50@12.75 on late days. Aged 
sheep were scarce and the market around 
50 cents higher. Best western and native 
ewes were selling at $6.50 on the close, 
wethers $7.00@8.00, and yearlings $10.0 


@11.00. H. H. Madden. 
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THE BOSTON WOOL MARKET 


Sound and healthy market conditions 
prevail in Summer Street, according to 
majority opinion in that wool thorough- 
fare. Everything is not yet rosy, it is 
true, but the situation as a whole has 
greatly improved dur-ng the past month. 
The market has broadened steadily, more 
wool has been moved and prices have 
been slowly but surely moving toward 
a higher level. Perhaps the most en- 
couraging feature of the present situa- 
tion is that the market is no longer under 
control of manufacturers and mill buyers. 
Current talk is that it is essentially a sel- 
lers’ market. 

Much of the wool from the new domes- 
tic clip has been turned over at a profit, 
and latterly at prices that mean some- 
thing more than a broker’s commission. 
Wools from early contracts and pur- 
chases have been involved in recent trans- 
actions, and on such the market has now 
reached a point where such stock looks 
good to both buyers and sellers. There 
has recently been a moving away from 
the policy of tabloid buying, at least as 
far as wool is concerned. Many of the 
larger buyers, looking askance at the ad- 
vancing prices, have felt constrained to 
do something more than cover actual 
pressing needs from week to week. Some 
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of the mill buyers who have tried to ad- 
here to previous tabloid practice have 
already felt the pinch, both as to price 
and volume. 


The market has really reached a posi- 
tion where the different houses handling 
domestic wools in large volume are un- 
able to promise any nearby deliveries. In 
some cases, they are sold ahead for weeks, 
and the utmost endeavor of the whole 
office and warehouse forces is insufficient 
to catch up with the demand. A tre- 
mendous volume of domestic wool has 
come to the Boston market during the 


month of July, approximately 56,000,000. 


pounds, compared with 46,000,000 pounds 
in June and 45,000,000 pounds for the 
same month last year. July receipts of 
foreign wool were 110,000 pounds larger 
than in June and 411,000 pounds smaller 
than in July, 1926. 

For seven months of 1927, receipts 
of domestic wool at the port of Boston 
increased 44,000,000 pounds while re- 
ceipts of foreign decreased 56,000,000 
pounds from last year’s figures. On the 
face of the returns this leaves the avail- 
able supply here approximately 13,000,- 
000 pounds smaller than a year ago, but 
it must be remembered that stocks of 
foreign wool at the beginning of 1927 were 
abnormally large, therefore it may be 
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said that the falling off in foreign receipts 
has no more than tended to readjust that 
matter. According to the official govern- 
ment figures, there were in bond in the 
United States Customs District of Massa- 
chusetts, June 30, 1927, 23,650,000 pounds 
of foreign combing wool and 5,520,000 
pounds of foreign clothing wool. This 
total of approximately 29,000,000 pounds 
compares with a total of 72,000,000 
pounds at the same time last year, of 
which 64,000,000 million pounds were 
combing wools. This great decrease in 
receipts and stocks of foreign wool is 
the strongest feature of the present situa- 
tion as applied to the domestic wool prob- 
lem. 


The point to be made in quoting these 
figures is to call renewed attention to what 
has been suggested all the year—that 
domestic wool is in a stronger position 
than it has been for a long time. Nor is 
it possible for any competition from 
abroad to change this condition during 
the remainder of the year. In fact, all 
markets for Australasian wools, in Lon- 
don and the Colonies, continue above the 
parity of the Boston market, and it is 
only very recently that the admitted 
shortage in stocks of Merinos in the latter 
market has caused a material lessening in 
the differential. The July series of the 
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50 Reg. Lincoln Stud Rams 


Rams 
50 Reg. Cotswold Stud Rams 
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300 Reg. Yearling Lincoln Rams 
100 Pure Bred Yearling Lincoln Range Raised 


200 Reg. Yearling Cotswold Rams 


300 Large Suffolk x Hampshire Cross Bred 
Yearlings and Ram Lambs Range Raised 
25 Registered Oxford Yearling Rams. 


100 Reg. Lincoln Yearling and Two-year-old Ewes 
100 Reg. Cotswold Yearling and Two-year-old Ewes 
100 Reg. Suffolk Yearling and Two-year-old Ewes 
200 Pure Bred Hampshire Ewe Lambs 


SUCLCUEREGOOOEREGECUEORODUOULESEERCOUEREEOOEOLUROCEOEEGEGGEDODESESEOROUSORRGOUUOLEREOROGUTERGESCUORSGEODURESOOCODUEEOESOOOUCUOOMOGERESOUDEEEEOORUSERESOUDEOROSSECOOROEROCEDERESSCCRESORROORSREEREO ERRORS 


F. H. NEIL & SONS 


Home Address: Maple Ave. Stock Farm 
London, Ontario, Canada 


WE HAVE ON HAND FOR OUR 1927 TRADE 


50 Reg. Yearling Suffolk Stud Rams 
25 Reg. Hampshire Stud Rams 
200 Pure Bred Yearling Hampshire Range 


Raised Rams 
150 Large Pure Bred Hampshire Ram Lambs 
Range Raised 


veneeutecesegase OOUEDORECADOCEEODeRoeeReeeeeeeneceeeeeeeten teeune Td toneaee convenes Oeneeeseeneees OUDCDEODeeEeAReSROOOEEE COURGRUROGGEEEEORREOOREORED 


Western Address: Cullen Hotel 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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FOR RENT 


My 600 Acre Sheep Farm 


Located northeast line of Ohio 

On halves to experienced sheep- 

man with some capital or sheep 
of his own. 


E. C. WARD 


Conneautville, Pa. 
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Prince, Son of Duke, chcsen by Russians as 


choice of all Utah bred rams. 


Where Quality Gives 


Satisfaction 


In 1927 we topped the sale at 
Ozona, Texas. 
In 1925 we topped the sale at 
Brady, Texas. 
In 1922 we took grand champion- 
ship in the Sanpete County Fair. 
In 1921-22-23-24 we took grand 
championship in the Southern Utah 
Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Assn. 
Show and Sale at Parowan. 


W.C.Pendleton 


PAROWAN, UTAH 








‘ous year. 
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London wool sales closed very strong 
and materially higher than the closing 
rates in May. Principal buying for the 
series was done by England and the Con- 
tinent, America taking only about 2000 
bales. 

The new Australian auction season will 
open at Sydney, August 29. As the flock 
masters in the Commonwealth have met 
with very serious losses from drought no 
forecasts of lower wool values are coming 
from thence. According to a late esti- 
mate of the National Wool Council of 
Australia the new clip will be fully 250,- 
000 bales smaller than that of the previ- 
This naturally means higher 
prices following a materially smaller sup- 
ply. Therefore, American buyers are 
not likely to look abroad for competing 
wools, unless the Boston market ad- 
vances materially in the meantime. 

All these things are having their due 
effect in determining the position of both 
buyers and sellers in this market. It may 
have been disappointing to some that 
there should have developed no greater 
upward movement in Territory wool 
prices, but it must be remembered that 
this is the season for the movement of 
the new clip from range to tidewater. 
Experienced wool men express themselves 
as very well satisfied that the sagging of 
values often noted at this season is prac- 
tically non-existent this year. In fact 
there has been a moderate rally during 
the past month, especially in the medium 
grades. 


Current talk in the wool trade is to. 


the effect that practically all recent trans- 
actions in Territory and Texas  wools 
have shown the seller a fair profit, which 
of course means something more than a 
broker’s commission. It is true that 
further price advances must be made in 
order to allow a profitable turnover of 
the later purchases everywhere in the 
West. However, the market is headed 
in the right direction and progress is being 
made, though sometimes exasperatingly 
slow. 

The first of August finds the goods 
market in the midst of the light-weight 
openings. Most of the tropical lines were 
opened in July, and there was really sur- 
pnisingly little advance in the opening 
prices. The staple light-weight lines of 
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the American Woolen Company were 
opened August |. Previous forecasts of 
the trade were to the effect that higher 
prices were inevitable. This proved to 
be outside the fact, as only on a few num- 
bers were any advances noted. As a 
market factor the openings have fallen 
flat, with nothing in sight to encourage 
those hoping for higher-priced wool. 
This action by the big concern is under- 
stood as practically setting the pace for 
other manufacturers, and the wool trade 
will now be able intelligently to shape its 
course during the remainder of the year. 
It is true that in recent seasons staple 
men’s wear goods have given place to 
fancies, but yet they have considerable 
bearing upon the position of raw wool 
and upon the prices that must prevail. 

Another point to be considered here is 
the way that the goods trade may be ex- 
pected to react to the new lines and the 
prices announced. Thus far the follow- 
up work on the lines of the Whiteside sur- 
vey has amounted to very little more 
than a gesture. The Board of Overseers 
suggested by Mr. Whiteside has been or- 
ganized and the dual committees of pro- 
duction and_ distribution- appointed. 
There the matter rests for the present. 
Whether it is considered too late to do 
anything to help in determining the char- 
acter of the present season is not stated. 
All agree that cutthroat competition has 
given goods buyers a measure of control 
far beyond their deserts. The establish- 
ment and maintenance of profitable sell- 
ing rates is the problem. 

The buying season is practically at an 
end, except for possible scattering clips 
here and there. In most cases, notably 
in Montana and New Mexico, the highest 
prices of the season were paid at the end. 
In Montana closing rates for the best 
clips were 37 cents or a fraction higher, 
while in New Mexico the Clement clip 


was reported to have changed hands at 
a figure that means $1.12 to $1.15 clean 
landed Boston. Other clips sold at figures 


that indicate a clean landed cost of $1.05 
to $1.10. It is all a matter of shrinkage, 
with something approaching a “sour 
grapes” factor clouding the situation. It 
i, admitted, however, that the New Mex- 
ico clip is especially heavy this year, and 
experienced wool men are taking hold 
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very gingerly, as they figure that growers’ 
prices are too high. 

Summer Street has a very hopeful con- 
fident air these days. Not that the ad- 
vances in Territory wool prices have been 
so great, but because there is a growing 
disposition to hold prices and to edge 
them up a little all the time. Some of 
the time during the past month most of 
the larger houses have been literally 
swamped with the new wool arriving 
faster than it can be taken in and graded. 
Deliveries are in arrears, and_ tabloid 
buyers are finding trouble to get wools 
for their mills as fast as needed. 

Owing to the existing congestion, and 
the quantity of wool sold in the original 
bags, including much Texas _ twelve- 
months’ wool, the various wool houses 
have not attempted much grading of the 
fine and fine medium staple wools, 
though it is believed that some of the 
consignment houses are obliged to do 
some of this work in order to meet the 
demands of their shippers. Though 
hardly yet established by actual sales, the 
top grade on the fine side is believed to 
be fairly quotable at $1.10 to $1.12 clean 
and possibly more for a really choice clip. 

French combing wools, Utah and simi- 
lar, have sold in the original bags at 
around $1.05 clean, while graded wools 
of the same description have brought 
$1.05 to $1.08. Top sorts of the half- 
blood grade, have recently been selling at 
around $1.02 to $1.03 clean, a fair range 
for this grade being $1 to $1.05. Average 
wools of the half-blood and finer grades 
can be had for less money. 


There continues to be an active de- 
mand for the medium grades, especially 
for quarter-bloods and low quarters. Mill 
buyers have been scouring the market for 
good lots of low quarter-blood, but hold- 
ers-are not particularly anxious to sell, 
as they are believed to be good property 
under present conditions. Current quo- 
tation for low quarter-bloods on the 
clean basis is 70 to 75 cents. ~ Other 
medium grades sell readily and are dis- 
tinctly higher than they were a month 
ago. Three-eighths-blood staple wools 
have advanced to about the parity of 
quarter-bloods and are now quotable at 
90 to 92 cents clean, where quarter-bloods 
are selling at 80 to 82 cents. 
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Utah Rambouillets 








A Group of My Yearling Rams 
For the 1927 Season I am offering: 


100 Yearling Rams. eligible to 
registration 


200 Pure bred Ewes 


L. B. Nielson 
Ephraim, Utah 











Rambouillets 


We Offer: 


Yearling Range Rams: Husky and 


Ready for Service 


200 One and two-year-old ewes: 
Very Choice Stuff 


200 Ewe lambs 


50 Old ewes 


z 


Day Farms Company 


PAROWAN, UTAH 
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DEER LODGE FARMS CO. 





Day Farms Co. No. 8928 
One of our stud rams. 


We believe that the big ram with a 


long staple fleece that has de and 
fineness and is free from body wrinkles 
and kemp is the ideal ram for the 
range. 

If that is the kind of a Rambouillet 
ram you like, see ours. 

Registered Stud Rams—Range Rams. 
Small Orders or Carload Lots. 
DEER LODGE FARMS COMPANY 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
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RAUP’S 
—Ohio— 
RAMBOUILLETS 


I offer at this time: 


30 rams two years old this 
spring. 30 ewes, the same age, 
bred to lamb in the spring. 50 
older ewes. 

on 


CHANDLER P. RAUP 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
R. D. 10 
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The Twelfth Annual National Ram Sale 
August 29-30-31 
Union Stock Yards, Salt Lake City 
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DELAINE MERINOS 
AND :—: 


And Are the Hardiest and Best Rangers in the World 


You can range three DELAINE-MERINO ewes on the same feed it takes for two of the larger 
breeds; they will shear twice as much wool as the other two, and raise blockier lambs, which the 
trade now demands. Cross your ewes with DELAINE-MERINO BUCKS and get a band of Really 
I have 200 DELAINE-MERINO BUCKS fer. 1927 trade. Photos free. 


Prices Reasonable - Will Sell You One or a Carload 


FRANK H. RUSSELL, Wakeman, Ohio 


GROW MORE :—: 


Profitable Sheep to run. 


a 


BETTER WOOL 
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* 
ttt ig Corriedales For Sale 
Registered Stud Rams and Ewes 
Registered Rambouillet of the best breeding procurable. 
Sheep Also English Leicester Ewes 
’ Correspondence Solicited 
45 Yearling Rams and 150 Ewes, 
cne to four years old, for 1927 Corriedale Sheep Co. 
wens: Walter C. Priddy, Mgr. 
J. M. Moran, Starbuck, Wash. Davis, Calif. 
% % 
MANTI, UTAH 
Breeders of Rambouillets for over twenty years. 








For Sale 


All of the 1926 Rambouillet ram lambs 
raised by the GRAND CANYON SHEEP 
COMPANY last year and purchased by 
me im November. I am now offering this 
stock for sale. , 


I also purchased all the pure bred 
ewe lambs of the Grand Canyon 
flock and will continue to raise 
the same high class rams that 
have come from that flock with 
all the improvement that can be 
bred into them. 








Write or Wire for Prices 


| Fifteen Hundred Pure Bred 
* Rambouillet Yearling Rams 


- 





A Ram Lamb at the age of eleven months. 


T. J. HUDSPETH—Seligman, Arizona 
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Mid-West fleeces have continued to 
advance, especially for the medium 
grades. Here also there has been a mod- 
erate recovery for the three-eighths- 
blood grade, and that is now about in 
line with other grades. Where a month 
ago, good quarter-bloods were quotable 
at around 42 cents or a little more, 44 
cents is believed to be about the mini- 
mum for standard wools today. Three- 
eighths-blood combing is on about the 
same basis, or 44 cents. Half-blood comb- 
ing is quotable at 44 to 45 cents. 

The whole market is in decidedly bet- 
ter shape. Further outgoing shipments 
of foreign wools in bond have relieved 
the situation in that direction, and the 
market is being rapidly cleared of de- 
sirable lots of Australian Merinos and 
River Plate crossbreds at much better 
figures than were possible a month ago. 
The strength of the situation here is 
shown by a renewal of speculative trad- 
ing among dealers. Moderate advances 
in domestic wool prices are predicted, but 
the upward swing is expected to be slow 
and lacking in spectacular features. 

H. A. Kidder. 





PRESIDENT HADSELL’S ADDRESS 
(Continued from page 30) 
by law, that is, the identification of wool 
substitutes, is being brought about be- 
cause some fabric manufacturers and 
clothing manufacturers, believing that 
honesty is a good business policy, have 
been turning out virgin wool products 
and labeling them so. These firms are 
available to carry our wool to the people 
while the clothing and textile industries 
generally continue to manipulate shoddy 
and advertise quality fabrics and satis- 
faction guaranteed. The number of these 
firms who are willing to tell the truth 
about wool fabrics is being added to con- 
stantly and the greater their number and 
capacity the easier the movement of our 
wool to the best market in the world, the 
American public. This market has been 
closed to us. It has been the market of 
the textile and clothing industries and has 
teen fed on all wool and pure wool fab- 
rics made in large part of wool substi- 
tutes until its appetite for wool fabrics 
has been dulled. This market is now 
open to us only to the extent that prod- 
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ucts of virgin wool are identified. It is 
gratifying to learn from items in the 
textile press that these firms who have 
subscribed to the new old principle of 
“Honesty is the best policy” have been 
harvesting a reward by applying that 
principle. The outstanding leader in this 
movement is our old friend Alexander 
Walker of Strong Hewat & Co., Mr. 
Walker did not give us the name of virgin 
wool after the terms (All Wool, and Pure 
Wool) had been appropriated and dis- 
credited by the shoddy industry, but he 
did do more than any other individual or 
organization to educate the American 
public in the meaning of the term. The 
Wyoming Wool Growers Association ac- 
knowledges a debt of gratitude to Alex- 
ander Waker, president of Strong-Hewat 
& Co., and is glad to see that his firm has 
to work nights and is unable to keep up 
with their demand at a time when the 
textile industry is calling in experts to 
tell it why it lost thirty millions last 
year out of an investment of six hundred 
sixty millions. It would give me great 
pleasure to name the list of firms who 
have followed the example of Strong- 
Hewat & Co., but I am unable to do so. 
The list of this year is longer than that 
of last and next year’s list will be longer 
still. 

What can the wool grower do to help 
get his product to the great American 
consumer market? He can fight for that 
market by fighting for national and state 
truth-in-fabric legislation and he can en- 
courage manufacturers who are using his 
wool and marking it so that he or any 
other customer can buy it. Do not be 
ashamed to ask for virgin wool when you 
would buy a garment or a blanket. You 
might as well purchase some of your own 
product as that of the rag picker, both 
are sold commonly as all wool and pure 
wool, you know, with the satisfaction 
guaranteed clause thrown in. 

Our wool growers associations are in 
the habit of appointing wool marketing 
committees. These committees consider 
ways and means of getting our wool into 
the lofts of the fabric manufacturer and 
the largest possible amount of the manu- 
facturer’s money into the wool growers 
pocket-and to my ‘knowledge they have 
Tot “considered ‘getting the ‘wool to the 
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G.N. MERRITT & SON 


WOODLAND, CALIF. 
Breeders of Registered Rambouillet Sheep 
250 Yearling Rams, reasonably priced, in lots to suit. 
Your correspondence invited. 








Wm. Briggs & Son 


Dixon, California 


create @ trttnte 


We produce a high type of 
Rambouillet Sheep. A choice 
lot of Ewes and Rams for sale 
at all times. 








BULLARD BROS. 


WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Breeders of Fine Wool Rambouillet Sheep 


< 





“Major”—Bullard Bros.’ Reserve Champion 
Ram at Chicago International, 1925 


Flock Founded in 1875 . 
Correspondence Solicited F. N. Bullard, Manager 
2 + 
THE NATIONAL RAM SALE OFFERS YOU A SELECTION FROM OVER 3000 
RAMS — RAMBOUILLETS, HAMPSHIRES, CORRIEDALES, LINCOLNS, 
SUFFOLKS, COTSWOLDS, CROSS-BREDS 
The dates: August 29-31. The place: Union Stock Yards, Salt Lake City. 
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PFOLLED RAMBOUILLETS 








MY OFFERINGS FOR 1927 


300 Yearling Rams, eligible to registration, 
and over half polled. 
300 Registered Yearling Ewes. 
4 Registered Percheron Stallions. 
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3000 
LAMBS WANTED 
TO FEED 


Will take lambs to finish on a gain 
basis or to winter. 


We have heavy crops of alfalfa and 
small grain. 


Good Bank Accommodations 
One night to market. 


F. L. Carey 
Miller, South Dakota 


(Reference—First National Bank, 























Merinos Excel All Breeds in 
Wool Production 


Write for Literature and List of 
Breeders 


The American and Delaine 
Merino Record Ass’n. 


Gowdy Williamson, Sec. Xenia, Ohio 








American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues. Flock 
Books Free to Members. Volumes XXII and 
XXIII are being bound together and will soon 
be ready for distribution. Pedigrees now 
ing received for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 


President 
F. N. Bullard, Woodland, California 
etary 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 


For history of the breed, list of members, 
rules, pedigree blanks, etc., address the Sec- 
retary. 




















HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The p-ice was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write 
COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 


W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah Miller) 
The American i 
Shropshire TO TRADE: 
Registry Assn. A five-passenger Hudson Super 
Organized 1884 Six Sedan, looks and runs like 
ee ta a new car. Run less than 10,000 
1350, Stockholders miles. Have two cars, no use for 
The Largest Sheep this one. Will trade for Shrop- 
he 1 om shire or Hampshire breeding 
‘| | 
J. M. WADE, Further information by letter, 
BP amg if interested. 
BS DR. F. L. KLING, Milaca, Minn. 
Grow More Wool; * ? 
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American consumer and the consumers’ 
dollars, properly reduced through the re- 
versed pyramiding process, to the wool 
grower. I believe that any wool market- 
ing committee should take into considera- 
tion the difficulty the consuming public 
has in obtaining virgin wool and recom- 
mend truth-in-fabric legislation as a rem- 
edy for that condition. If virgin wool js 
identified for the man on the street he will 
take care of our marketing problems for 
many years tocome. The world produces 
less than one-third of the world’s wool 
requirements and while that condition 
obtains, identification is all that is neces- 
sary to market the world’s supply of wool. 
Few people would buy shoddy fabrics at 
the price of all wool fabrics if they were 
marked reworked wool. They do buy 
them now, generally marked all wool and 
pure wool and become more disgusted 
with wool as a clothing fiber. Let new 
wool and shoddy stand on their own feet 
and we need not worry about the market- 
ing of wool. While conditions 
they are and the reputation of our wool 
must carry shoddy and all the other cheap 
substitutes for wool that can be found in 
the world and while this evil conglomera- 
tion is sold as wool and while the reputa- 
tion of wool must depend on the perform- 
ance of junk, it is absolutely necessary 
that we have grower controlled woo! sell- 
ing agencies employing well 
and able talent to compete with the talent 
employed by the buyers. 


are as 


informed 


For the last six years strong resolutions 
endorsing truth-in-fabric bills have been 
passed by the National Wool Growers 
Association and during this period the 
officers of that association have been an- 
tagonistic to this movement. They have 
been privately opposing their convention 
resolutions by reciting manufacturers’ 
arguments against truth-in-fabric bills 
to wool growers and others. While this 
condition obtains it will be exceedingly 
difficult to secure either state or national 
legislation of this kind. The open foes 
of the truth-in-fabric principle are not 
hard to fight especially in our western 
state legislatures, but secret enemies pos- 
ing as friends are exceedingly dangerous. 

Mr. F. J. Hagenbarth, president of the 
National Wool Growers Association, has 
an article in the July Wool Grower en- 
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titled “What’s wrong with wool values.” 
Mr. Hagenbarth knows as you know, that 
it has been generally impossible to buy 
clothing made of virgin wool without get- 
ting a double ration of shoddy. Mr. 
Hagenbarth knows that the world pro- 
duces less than one-third of the world’s 
annual wool requirements. Why doesn’t 
he say so when telling us what’s wrong 
with wool values? How can wool values 
be healthy when you and | and people 
generally are unable to buy virgin wool 
at will? 

Mr. William Goldman who fights for 
and holds the confidence of the clothing 
industry said in the Daily News Record 
of February 25, 1925: 

“But the one single factor that is of 
more consequence than anything else as 
to why I missed my guess as to the world’s 
consumption, is the fact that back in 
1921 and 1922, when wool was so cheap, 
the whole world used more wool and less 
reworked wool in all of the wool fabrics 
than they have since wool went to higher 
levels, and a great deal more than they 
normally do. 

“| had given this some consideration 
in my original address, but | didn’t realize 
until | talked to manufacturers in Eng- 
land.and Germany, in addition to those 
here at home. how generally this was the 
case. This illustrates to my mind how, 
now that wool has gotten up so high, the 
very opposite is going to occur. In other 
words, that we are going to use more re- 
worked wool and other wool substitutes.” 

What does this mean? It means that 
the clothing men know how to depress 
wool prices by using shoddy as their 
major raw material when they consider 
wool prices too high. 

The Wyoming Wool Growers Associa- 
tion for the last seven years continuously 
has been endeavoring to carry out your 
resolutions as to truth-in-fabric bills: 
Along with the opposition of the fabric 
manufacturers, the clothing manufac- 
turers and the National Retail Clothiers 
Association with their branch organiza- 
tions in nearly every state, we have had 
to put up with the secret opposition of 
the officers of the National Wool Growers 
Association and the time has come for a 
show down. Who are our friends? Who 
are our foes? Let us know them. 
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s100.000 
PREMIUMS 


Pacific International 
Livestock Exposition, Inc. 
Portiand,Ore.,Oct.29-Nov.§ 


1927 Premium Lists now ready. 
Entries close October 10. New 
features, larger, more com- 
plete. Pure Bred Beef and 
Dairy Cattle, Horses, Sheep, 
Hogs, Goats. Land and Dairy 
Products Shows; National 
Wool Show; Northwest Fox 
Show; Industrial Exhibits. 
Largest Horse Show Premium 
List in America. 


waite To 0. M. PLUMMER, cen. mor. 
211 N. W. BANK BUILDING, PORTLAND, OREGON 



















- PERFECT 
EAR TAG 


FOR CATTLE-HOGS -SHEEP 
e original self-piercing 
tag. Its Double Hole 
Leck makes it superior 
te all imitations. Clam- 
ped on in one operation 
it “stays put” 


SALT LAKE STAMP C0. sistem: 


Withoul obligation to we, picase send FREE Samples of PERFECT EAA TAGS nnd Price List 
Name 






















Mis 











ivestocx AR TAGS 


The strongest Ear Tag on the market. Easily 


attached in one operation. Sufficient space 


name, address and number. Write for free samples. 
Inter-Mountain Machine & Stamp Works, Inc. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


SHIP OR OFFER YOUR 


SHEEP ,,.PELTS 


p_ toe MAN S*; Hellman Bros. 


240 East 2nd So. 
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NEMA CAPSULES 


(Tetrachlorethylene, C. P.) 
For destroying 
Roundworms Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 


Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 
Safe and Sure 
Quick Action—No Losses 
Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 








PARKE NY IS é CO. 


DETR‘ MI 
WALKI LI ONT 








“Making Animal Tagging Easy ” 


KETCHUM @ tne 3 
CLINCHER 


The new self-piercing and _ self-clinching bright 
STEEL tag that stays. For Cattle, Sheep and Hogs. 
Three sizes. ae and Lettered to suit., Write 
for description and pri 

KETCHUM MFG. CO., Dent. 23 LUZERNE, N. Y- 











Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE _ illustrated 
catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 





1651 Larimer St.. Denver, Colo. 








ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Angora Goat Journal . 








SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


National Wool Grower ........... 

The above club rate furnishes an opportunity to sheep and goat 

raisers to receive interesting and valuable information regarding 

their industries at a saving of $1.00. Subscribed for separately, 
these two magazines cost a total of $3.50. 


Subscribe through 
National Wool Growers Assn. Co. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


ie ae 1$2.50 
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Wheelbarrow vs. Locomotive 








Under exceptionally favorable circumstances a Chinese coolie working 
with a wheelbarrow can move one ton of material a distance of one mile in 
twelve hours, receiving ten to twenty cents for his labor. 

In a tiny fraction of that time American railroads move a ton-mile—one 
ton carried one mile—for a mere tithe of the coolie’s wage. 

This tremendous economy in time and labor is due not only to the 
efficiency of modern transportation, but to the fact that for every American 
railroad worker American investors have invested more than $12,800 in 
railroad facilities and equipment. 

The growing efficiency and economy of railroad administration, aided by 
the investor’s dollar, is keeping 1,782,400 railroad employes at work at wages 
higher than those of any previous decade, and providing YOU with the most 
adequate and dependable transportation in history. 

These workers directly or indirectly buy the things YOU help produce, 
as do the employes of industries from which Class 1 railways last year 
purchased fuel, material and supplies costing $1,559,032,000. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 














LAND FOR SALE 





Two large sheep and cattle ranches 


with or without livestock 


Situated in California and Nevada these 
two fine properties are contiguous and have 


good shipping facilities 


One ranch has about 10,000 acres. and 
the other about 22,000 acres 


LIBERAL TERMS 





for particulars address: 


THE GERLACH LIVESTOCK CO. 
% City Bank 
Stockton, Calif. 


THE NATIONAL RAM SALE OFFERS YOU A SELECTION FROM OVER 3000 
RAMS — RAMBOUILLETS, HAMPSHIRES, CORRIEDALES, LINCOLNS, 


SUFFOLKS, COTSWOLDS, CROSS-BREDS 
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AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 

(Continued from page 17) 
have thus been appreciably stimulated, 
though some alfalfa hay was damaged, 
as this crop was in process of being gath- 
ered. Live stock are generally excellent, 
the only exception being locally in the 
southeast. Corn is maturing in the lower 
Rio Grande valley. A good rain is needed 
at Tucumcari where pastures are drying 
rapidly; the same is true at Fort Bayard 
though live stock are holding up well 
Heavy rains occurred in the mountains 
about Taos. 


Socorro 

Up to July 20 it was very dry and ex- 
tremely hot, but after that date we had 
some general rains that improved condi- 
tions a great deal, and range feed is now 
(July 29) looking good. 

Most of the feeder lambs were con- 
tracted in April, May, and June at ten 
to 11% cents. Some districts report an 
increase in their lamb yields this year. 
The latter part of October and early No- 
vember will see the heaviest movement 
of lambs from this section. No ewes have 
been sold here recently. There will be 
a larger demand for rams (Rambouillets) 
than in the fall of 1926. 

I think an adequate storage, financing, 
and orderly marketing system is the 
greatest need of the wool grower today. 
I may add that the raising of feed stuffs 
in connection with the range to meet the 
requirements of lean intervals of the 
range season would be helpful. Stabiliza- 
tion in production and values is an essen- 
tial element to success. 

H. O. Bursum. 


Tierra Amarillo 


We had fifteen days of rain last month 
and summer range feed is fine. About 
an 85 per cent lamb crop was raised this 
year and: most of it will be shipped to 
market during October. No activity in 
ewes has been reported lately in this sec- 
tion; but the demand for rams (Ram- 
bouillets) will be greater than it was 


last year. 
T: D. Burns. 
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THE FEEDER LAMB SITUATION 


Some ‘phool’ philosopher has asserted 
that it is easy to spend money. He never 
had an assignment to buy a few thousand 
feeding lambs at a price pegged a little 
below the market. Just now pulling up 
a lamb purchase anywhere in the West 
is by no means a sinecure. 

It is a case where Mahomet must go 
to the mountain and camp there. Last 
year when Colorado and Nebraska feed- 
ers adopted a policy of staying out of 
the market to break prices, they had an 
opportunity to realize the security of 
the breeder’s position; this year when the 
corn belt feeder emulated that stay-out 
policy, the same thing has happened, 
violating the rule that markets seldom 
repeat what happened the previous year. 

Not that it has been all velvet for the 
breeder by any means. April and May 
storms resulted in severe losses that did 
neither party any good, incidentally in- 
flicting hardship on many breeders who 
not only lost several days’ lambing, but 
also lambs previously dropped. At first 
a suspicion existed that reports of such 
losses were exaggerated for the purpose 
of influencing values, but, especially in 
Montana and Wyoming, a partial tally, 
now possible, shows that conditions ex- 
ceeded early estimates. Sam Webster of 
Colorado, who was an early buyer in 
Wyoming to the extent of about 300,000 
head, was in Lander at the Wyoming 
meeting after a survey of the situation to 
find himself about 15 per cent short on 
his contracts, necessitating more purcha- 
ses, which further strengthened the sit- 
uation. When 11% cents was paid, those 
who had withstood earlier bids marked 
their figure up to 12 cents. This year 
early sales of both wool and lambs indi- 
cated poor judgment. 

A short western lamb crop is now a 
fact. How it will affect values during 
the September to November period must 
be left to conjecture. It is also definitely 
known that corn belt purchases will be 
much lighter than a year ago, which 
should insure a more stable winter mar- 
ket and afford Colorado and Nebraska 
feeders an opportunity to top out their 
holdings from January on, which was de- 
nied them last winter when the corn belt 
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KEEP AWAY THE BLOW FLIES A BETTER CAMP FOR YOUR MONEY 
BLACK GUARD menteeniianieudia 
PROTECTIVE DRESSING | 
For shear-cuts, superficial wire cuts, cer- | as 
tain surface sores, or incisiens, or after 
docking and branding-tends to attacks DeLux 
on wound by Screw Worm Flies, Wool 
Maggot Flies, and similar blow flies. Very and ont 
inexpensive. Standard “f 
ey ale aR ae GSEs on = 
If cash accompanies order, we pay freight 
or postage in U. S. A. ..Trial cans 25 cents ee N 
postpaid. 
The Antisepti e Prod uct Cc re rumeus or 40 ears 
e ptic ucts Company 
3103 Walnut St. Denver, Colo. OTTO O. OBLAD 
é , 525 South State Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 
. Can ship to any point on railroad 
z & é 
These Men Deserve Your Support 
The twenty-five hundred members of this Association deserve the support of all 
wool growers of the West. For seven years they have consistently practiced what 
our various wool growers’ associations have preached, namely, orderly marketing 
of wool based on quality, grade and shrinkage. 
They were the first to make available the facilities of the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank to the wool growers of the West. 
They were the first to adopt a form of marketing agreement for wool, which has now 
become a standard with wool marketing associations. 
They were the first association to sell grease and scoured wools direct to mills 
through their own salesmen, 
They have acted as a stabilizing factor in the country wool market wherd the asso- 
ciation operates. 
Friends and foes, alike, testify that the association has raised wool prices for non- 
members. 
They are still performing all of these services, and many more besides—all at actual 
— cooperative. Preshearing advances and advances on wool now 
available. 
Ship to Portland, Boston, or San Francisco. 
We have U. S. warehouse facilities at these points. 
IN UNION THERE IS STRENGTH—JOIN WITH THEM 
Write for Particulars. 
4 Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers 
461 Davis Street PORTLAND, OREGON 
? > 
GEO. E. ~~ HARRY 
® e 
RU | AN The FRED MUELLER 
\ SADDLE & HARNESS Ca 
Buyers of % tis Denven.Coro 
a 
Wool = Mohair] - . 
Home Address ‘ 
1342 CAMBRIDGE STREET SHIP YOUR 
SANTA MONICA. CALIFORNIA 
TELEPHONE SANTA MONICA 25417 M Q HA IR 
We Buy on direct order for Leading 
Mills. They pay Cash at shipping point, TO 
also the freight East, and our Commission 
P. 0. Box No. 24 402 Rust Building R d & B wi ¢ 
PORTLAND, OREGON SAN ANGELO, TEXAS ‘i er TO 0. 
P. 0. BOX NO. 92 51 MELCHER ST. 
SALT LAKE CITY BOSTON 
Correspondence Solicited 
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Home Comfort Camp 


The Gold Medal Winner 





You'll Like It 
Built By 


Sidney Stevens Implt. Co., Ogden, Utah 














Hotel Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$2.50 PER DAY 


WITH BATH $3.00 AND UP. 


“The very best of everything at 


sensible prices” 








“Coley” Wilkerson 
Sold Them 








COLIN MACRAE 


SHEEP AND FARMING 
PAUL, IDAHO 


July 9, 1927 
Mr. Coley Wilkerson, 


Tagg Bros. & Moorhead, 
Union Stock Yards, 
Omaha. 
Dear Friend Coley: 

Received account of sale six cars 
lambs. I was indeed surprised at the 
sale you made. To sell that bunch 
straight and 15 cents above the market 
was indeed a master stroke. I know 
there were a few lambs there that could 
have been chalked without doing them 
an injustice, although on the whole they 
were a good string. 


Yours very truly, 
COLIN MacRAE 











TAGG BROTHERS & 


MOORHEAD 
So. Omaha 














CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mgr. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 


Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 


Rates $1.00 and up 








THE TWELFTH ANNUAL NATIONAL RAM SALE 
August 29, 30, 31—Salt Lake City. 
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holding was crowding into and constantly 
demoralizing the fat lamb market. 

Even though lambs are put in high 
this fall, it will not follow that the out- 
come will not be satisfactory in a finan- 
cial sense as, with the bulk of the hold- 
ing in the hands of western feeders, it wil] 
be possible to regulate supply to a reason- 
able extent. A large number of lambs 
in the hands of many farmer feeders is 
as certain to keep the market in a condi- 
tion of turmoil as a crop of natives. What 
an increasing production of natives will 
do to prices during the next ninety days 
is also something calculated to defy the 
forecasting ingenuity of a bureau of 
agricultural economics statistician. 

The great majority of farmer feeders 
who put in western lambs a year ago 
will decline to meet the prices this season, 
which should be an augury of a good 
winter market. Some of the commercial 
feeders on a large scale have taken the 
same position. “It would seem that a 
Stage has been reached where the com- 
mercial feeder is at a disadvantage as, to 
insure filling his feed lots, he must con- 
tract a crop of lambs before the one he 
has on feed is ready to go to market. As 
a gambling proposition, it is attractive, 
although odds are not long enough. One 
can bet on a winter book and get a big 
price on a horse, but not in this business. 
The small feeder, buying at the market, 
is able to get just what he wants at prices 
consistent with current values.” 

There are indications of a return by 
the corn belt feeder to the market system 
of buying lambs. Last year he was 


mulcted in many instances by irrespon- 
sible dealers who either did not make 
deliveries according to contract or failed 


to furnish the type and weight of lambs 
verbally agreed on. Many feeders are 
realizing that by dealing with commission 
men at the market, they are able to get 
what they want, approximately at least, 
and also get weights that do not elicit 
earnest but logical profanity when the 
stuff reaches the farm. Undoubtedly 
much of the dissatisfaction growing out 
of direct buying on the range was, in the 
very nature of the loose character of the 
business, unavoidable, but in many other 
cases the receiving party to the transaction 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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Stockmen of the West 


SHEEP CATTLE HOGS 


We feel that the marketing advantages afforded by us for the 
western main live stock shipments, SHEEP and CATTLE, cannot be 
improved upon. 

CATTLE DEPARTMENT: In this department we have Tom 
Lindley, Ed. Cahow, George Nichols, and E. F. McFarland, as well as a 
competent force, all true and tried performers and they are at your 
service. 











We are very strong financially, far above the requirements of the 
most exacting conditions imposed upon Commission Firms. 


Our office force: Efficient, courteous—and prompt remittances are 


ED NOLAN vur specialty. 


Sh Sal . o 

Tan eT Try us with your next shipment, and 
Needs no introduction, as everybody . 
in the trade knows him. judge for yourselves. 


We can assure you that an honest 


effort will be made at all times to 
send you home pleased with our ~ PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 
IN EXCESS OF 


work. 
Union Stock Yards. Omaha, Nebraska. ror en vaarecren 
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Our Premium Offer 


For two NEW subscriptions to the National Wool Grower, $1.50 each, we will send either one of the 
knives shown below. One is the regulation scout knife and the other a very fine stock knife. The name 
“Remington” tells the story of their quality. 













PUNCH BLADE ETCHING 
> MASTER BLADE 





SCOUT INSIGNIA 
State (BE PREPARED) 
. —SCREW DRIVER 
Which | exmactorR i 
R 3055 W Knife “Ty ee N\\ sortie opener 
PYREMITE HANDLE; THREE BLADES; You — \ ie 
1 Large Clip, Crocus Polished and Etched, 1 THE MARK aeneerealns 


i 5 NICKELSILVER 


Spey, 1 Sheepfoot, Both Blue Glazed; Nickle Wish OF QUALITY A au BOLSTER 


Silver Bolsters, Shield and Rivets; Brass Lining 











and Full Milled Center Scale. 7 
Welsht, per douen,'2 39 ih HOLLOW R‘VET ~2 NICKEL SILVER 
Weight, per dozen, 2 1% Ibs. NICKEL ‘SILVER ANDLF. te c 
SHACKLE SCOUT EMBLEM 
(BE PREPARED) 





This is the regulation Scout Knife 


National Wool Growers Association 
303 McCornick Bld., Salt Lake City 
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knew that he had been the victim of more 

or less uncommercial conduct, and that 
he had no redress. In a few instances he 
took his grievance to the Packers and 
Stockyards Administration, only to learn 
that as the transaction occurred outside 
| the regular market, government regula- 
tion was impossible. This experience had 


AN j 

\c a healthy influence, convincing feeders 

NN SS that there is actually something in the 

p protection thrown about them at the 
WG 





WW" 


markets, with their excellent and effec- 


\y 

















ce Ap ZF tive supervision. 
ZZ At this writing no considerable number 
a LZy4 of feeding lambs is available on the 
—_ Lin renge. Wyoming is about sold up; Mon- 
"Sh Yj tana has a considerable percentage of its 
crop on hand, but will probably send it 
A to market. Down in the Southwest 
SHEEP & “CATTLE Zy A drought has been so serious all over the 
S al trans-Pecos country and in central Texas, 
KILLS it ZZ that Ohio has bought the bulk of the sea- 
— SN F & SHEEP TICKS Z| son’s offering at 10% cents at the loading 
SS SCAB MITES, LIC ZZ station. Texas lambs have not hereto- 
S WITHOUT INJURY TO ANIMAL ZB fore enjoyed an excellent reputation in 
S OFFICIALLY PERMITTED ZZ feeding circles, but by breeding out the 
S Lo Mise — Y ‘ wrinkles, quality has been substantially 
INS ills ag orange. Y improved and by using flytraps, Texas - 
'S MAKES 1000 G GAL. SCABIES . ’ breeders are overcoming the worm handi- 
\ DIRECTIONS INSIDE OF BAG Se Y \ cap. 
N= sisi a a 5 Y Colorado, from present indications, 
NS INERT EGR Yy will make a record winter feed; the 
. aNO MINERAL SOAP 96% Scottsbluff section of Nebraska has ac- 
NS eek “ay V4 quired about 300,000 and lowa is ex- 
\S_ CONSUMERS, TOBACCO COMPANY. DP} pected to pick up its usual quota at 
SN LOUISVILLE, KY. ; ALBUQUERQUE, I N. WN MEEZZ Z Y Omaha, but east of the Mississippi River 





winter fat lamb production will be con- 
siderably under that of last season. 
Michigan alone of all the corn belt states 
has been a free buyer, reversing its usual 





IS NOT A NEW DIP—IT COMBINES AND IM- ’ 8 
DIP TOBACCO PROVES THE ESSENTIALS OF THE OLD TRIED practice, probably because it markets late 
AND PROVEN “EXTRACT OF TOBACCO” WHOSE REPUTATION IS, in the winter and made money last season, 
UNDER RANGE CONDITIONS, THE “BEST DIP EVER USED.” while Indiana, [linois,and Wisconsin 
DIP TOBACCO IS EASY TO HANDLE—MIX THOROUGHLY UNTIL ALL were severely mulcted. 
THE POWDER HAS BEEN WET, THEN PROCEED WITH THE DIPPING. J. E. Poole. 
THE MINERAL SOAP WHICH IS SCIENTIFICALLY BLENDED INTO _ 
DIP TOBACCO TO SOFTEN THE WATER IS POSITIVELY NON-IN- 
JURIOUS EITHER TO WOOL OR ANIMAL. DIP TOBACCO IS ECON- GETTING “VALUE RECEIVED” FOR 
OMICAL, EASY TO USE, DEPENDABLE, AND EFFECTIVE. CAREFULLY HANDLED WOOL 
YOU FURNISH ONLY THE WATER, DIP TOBACCO SUPPLIES THE I saw in your issue of June, 1926, an 


INSECTICIDAL INGREDIENTS AND THE WATER SOFTENER. article concerning the valuation, shear- 








. ing, and selling of western wools by Pro- 
Consumers Tobacco Company fessor M. G. Snell, and | think there is 
Incorporated a possibility of improving the handling 
ee - — of the wool between the shearer and 
Dealers Accounts Solicited seisitaiilitainens 











(Continued on page 48) 
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TWO OF A KIND! 


LINDY FLIES HIGH 
CHARLIE SHURTE SELLS THEM HIGH 


On June 9, 1927, we sold for Tom Drumheller of Walla Walla, 
Washington, to Swift & Co. 991 lambs at $18.75 per cwt., the high- 
est sold western lambs in 1927 up to date. 





Write us for our Market Bulletin or wire us for market information. 
Ship to the WOOL GROWERS COMMISSION CoO. 
If You Have Feeding Lambs to Sell, Wire Us 


Wool Growers Commission Co., Inc. 
U. S. Yards, Chicago, Illinois 
C. H. SHURTE, 
President and Western Salesman. 
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COOPER’S 
MILK OIL DIP 











OX 
GUARANTEED 


os 








A Coal Tar Preparation 


A General Purpose Dip, and Farm and Ranch Disinfectant; equally good for all 
Live Stock. :: :: Excellent as a remedy for Foot Rot, and Maggots, in Sheep. 








ASK YOUR DEALER OF WRITE— 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago, Illinois 


DISTRIBUTORS SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
BILLINGS, MONTANA Chas. F. Wiggs 


Billings Hardware Co. 224 So. West Temple St. 
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THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 





BILL YOUR SHEEP TO 
“FEED AT FREMONT” 
SHORT DRIVES TO PASTURES 
The Place to Feed and Rest for Omaha Market. 
Prompt Service to Chicago 


FREMONT STOCK YARDS CO. 


Fremont, Nebraska 








Harry B. Black Sheep Commission Co. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


EXCLUSIVE DEALERS OF SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Send Us Your Next Consignment 


OUR RECORD 


26 Years Selling Sheep at St. Joseph, Missouri 
37 Years Actual Experience in Sheep Business 


A Member of the Live Stock Exchange And Bonded for Your Protection. 








MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 
On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 


. These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional 
freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 a. m. arrives St. Joe yards at 7 a. m. next morning. 
Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 


Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at Morris Feed Yards. 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! 
Capacity 45,000 Sheep—42 Cars Cattle. 
Owned and operated by SETH N. PATTERSON 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Missouri 


& 








STOCKDALE SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 
ROCK ISLAND LINES 
Stockdale, Illinois, 65 miles from Chicago 
Established 1890 
EXCELLENT PASTURES 
MODERN BARNS FOR 135 DOUBLE DECK CARS LAMBS 


434 miles from Council Bluffs, 24-hour schedule 
451 miles from Kansas City. 514 miles from St. Paul 


HENRY WEITZ, Manager 














August, 1927 


There seems to be some injustice done 
to sheepmen who are able to keep their 
sheep comparatively clean. They seem 
to be getting the same price for their wool 
as others having a greater amount of dirt 
mixed with the wool, which surely can- 
not induce a man to be very particular 
with his stock. Money should be the 
medium to inspire improvement and it 
really could in this case, be the reward 
for the better man and at the same time 
would improve the condition of some 
flocks. 

The change probably could be ac- 
complished by sorting and carding the 
wool at the shearing pen. | do not know 
how much money would have to be in- 
vested in the machinery, how much horse 
power would be required, or if it would 
be possible to do the carding as fast as 
the shearers shear. Were the machinery 
able to keep up with the shearers, the in- 
vestment could be counterbalanced 
through the following: (1) Wool tying 
could be eliminated; (2) Fewer sacks 
would be used; (3) The weight of the 
wool would be reduced and with it the 
freight to railroad stations. In addition 
to the saving in the railroad freight the 


-wool itself would bring a higher price, 


because it would not have to be sorted 
and carded by the manufacturers. 

This process would tend to a more just 
reward and induce everybody to take 
better care of his sheep, such as keeping 
the sheep off alkali water, away from 
burrs and other trash, which in time 
would lessen the strain on carding ma- 
chinery used. The local labor supply 
would have a chance to earn the money 
that so far some of the eastern states have 
enjoyed. Such a procedure would bene- 
fit the sheepmen and the sheep-producing 
countries. 

Rudolph Toppeh. 

[Growers of better wools undoubtedly 
suffer a real injustice under present sell- 
ing methods. Further treatment or han- 
dling of wools would not be profitable 
under the home-selling plan. !t prob- 
ably would mean loss. A _ better plan 
would be to place the selling of wools in 
the hands of competent agencies at the 
markets to be disposed of on the basis of 
actual shrinkage and manufacturing 
quality—Editor. ] 


Buffalo, Wyoming. 











